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AMERICAN PROBLEMS 3 


_ SHALL WE EXPAND SOCIAL SECURITY: 


F YOUR FATHER is one of the 47,- 
000,000 workers in the nation’s fac- 
tories, shops, offices and other places of 
business, he has a Social Security card 
that promises him an old-age pension 
after he is 65 and retires. 

“But your father may be one of the 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 workers not 
covered by the Social Security act: farm 
and household workers, employees of 
non-profit organizations, employees of 
Federal, state and local governments, 
and the self-employed. (Most govern- 
ment workers and many employees of 
private corporations, however, have ex- 
cellent pension plans of their own.)” 

President Roosevelt and the Social 
Security Board are now proposing 
to provide each family with a greater 
measure of protection against loss of 
income due to unemployment, sickness 
and disability, old age and death. And 
in the postwar world they want to ex- 
tend this protection to the millions of 
workers not now covered by the Social 
Security Act. 

In his message to Congress on Janu- 
ary 11 the President declared: “We 
have accepted, so to speak, a second 
Bill of Rights (see box) under which 
a new basis of security and prosperity 
can be established for all. . . .” In addi- 
tion, the President has urged Congress 
to consider the following program to 
help servicemen when they return to 
civilian life: 

1. Mustering-out pay to every mem- 
ber of the armed forces when he or 
she is honorably discharged. Congress 
already has approved a bill giving vet- 
erans payments. 

2. In case no job is found after a 
thorough search, unemployment insur- 
ance should be paid to the veterans by 
the Federal Government. 

8. Since the amount of old-age bene- 
fits paid a retired persons depends on 
the number of years he has been cov- 
ered by the law, a serviceman should 
receive credit for the time served in the 
armed forces. (See January 17, 1944, 
issue for discussion of program to aid 
discharged veterans. ) 


Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 


A bill providing for a sweeping ex- 
tension of our Social Security system 
has been introduced in Congress by 
Senators Robert F. Wagner (Democrat 
of New York) and James E. Murray 
(Democrat of Montana), and Repre- 
sentative John D. Dingell (Democrat 
of Michigan). 


President says stronger defense against loss of family income 


through unemployment and sickness is required 


This bill follows the recommenda- 
tions of the Social Security Board and 
the National Resources Planning Board. 
(See April 5, 1943, issue.) In order to 
better understand the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell proposals, we should first re- 
view the terms of the Social Security 
Act of 1935 (amended in 1939) and 
see what protection it gives the Amer- 
ican worker. 

If he is among the 47,000,000 cov- 
ered by the Act, your father pays one 
per cent on his wages or salary up to 
$3,000 yearly, and his employer pays 
an equal amount. This money is put into 
the “Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Trust Fund.” It provides 
monthly payments of two general kinds: 

1. Retirement payments: for your 
father after he reaches 65 and retires; 
your mother, if or when she is 65; the 
children until they are 16, or 18 if stil] 
in school. 

2. Survivors’ payments when your 
father dies; for his children until they 
reach 16, or 18 if still in school; his 
widow while she has such children in 


her care; his widow if or when she is 
65; his dependent parents at age 65, 
if he has no widow or young children. 

If your father leaves no survivor en- 
titled to monthly payments at the time 
of his death, lump-sum payments are 
made. These may go to the widow 
under 65 and without young children, 
to children over 18, or to his parents. 

The amount of benefit payment de- 
pends upon the worker’s average 
monthly wage up to $250 a month 
($3,000 yearly), and the number of 
years he works and pays Social Security 
taxes. (See chart.) The worker’s benefit 
— called the “primary benefit” — may not 
be less than $10 monthly, and the maxi- 
mum monthly payment on his account 
cannot exceed $85. 


How the Plan Works 


For example, a retired worker is get- 
ting a primary benefit of $30 a month. 
His wife, who is also 65, receives an 
additional $15, making $45 a month 
for the two as long as they both live. 
If the husband dies, his widow would 


Social Security in Action 


BENEFITS DEPEND ON: ——— 


The number of years you 
wotk at jobs covered by 


the Social Security Act. 


Average 
Monthly Pay 


The average amount you 
are paid during all the 
time you work at jobs 
covered by the Act. 








OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


(Paid to workers over 65) 


AVERAGE MONTHLY PAY 


MONTHLY BENEFIT PAYMENTS. 10: 
SINGLE MAN MAN WITH 
OR DEPENDENT CHILD 
$20.60 $30.90 





25.75 





30.90 





41.20 
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receive $22.50 (three-fourths of his pri- 
mary benefit) for the rest of her life 
if she did not remarry, since she is al- 
ready 65. Another worker dies leaving a 
widow and two young children. If his 
primary benefit figures out at $30 the 
widow receives her three-fourths, 
$22.50, until the youngest child is 18 
if he is unmarried, Each child receives 
one-half — $15 each. This would make 
a total of $52.50 a month for the family. 

These examples should be studied 
carefully. The Government says that 
many women still do not realize that 
they have valuable family insurance 
protection by reason of their husband’s 
payments to the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Fund. 

Under the Social Security Act of 
1935, all states are now making month- 
ly old-age assistance payments to needy 
men and women over 65. Old-age as- 
sistance payments are made to needy 
people over 65, who are not covered 
by the old-age insurance system be- 
cause they were not working when it 
was organized. 

The Federal Government matches 
state old-age assistance payments up 
to 50 per cent of $40 a month. Thus 
the Federal Government will give $20 
it the state puts up an equal amount. 
Since some states cannot put up much 
money, the total federal-state payment 
in these states may be less than $8 
a month. 

Federal funds are also given to states 
for aid to dependent children; child 
health services; crippled children, and 


the needy blind. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The 48 states, the “District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, each have their own sep- 
arate system of handling unemploy- 
ment insurance payments to jobless 
workers. In 46 of these systems the 
workers make no contributions to the 
insurance fund, while employers pay a 
tax of three per cent on their payrolls. 
In five states workers make a contri- 
bution. ? 

The Federal Government pays the 
cost of administering these unemploy- 
ment insurance systems, but each state 
sets the rules under which payments 
are made. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell _ Bill 
would not only strengthen the protec- 
tion given to workers now covered by 
the Social Security Act, but would ex- 
tend the program to cover the 15,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 workers now ex- 
cluded. In addition, it would include 
all members of the armed forces on their 
return to civilian life, whether or not 
they were covered by the program be- 
fore they went into the service. Here, 
briefly, is an outline of the new bill: 

1. Federal grants to the ‘tates’ for 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 





or mines of the nation; 


clothing and recreation; 


olies at home or abroad; 


achieve and enjoy good health; 





The President’s Economic “Bill of Rights’’ 


1. The right to a useful job in the industries or shops or farms 
2. The right to earn enough to provide adequate food and 


3. The right of every farmer to raise and sell his products at 
a return which will give him and his family a decent living; 

4. The right of every business man, large and small, to trade 
in an atmosphere of freedom from unfair competition and monop- 


5. The right of every family to a decent home; 
6. The right to adequate medical care and the opportunity to 


7. The right to adequate protection from the economic fears 
of old age, sickness, accident and unemployment; 
8. The right to a good education. 








old-age assistance, and aid to needy 
children and the blind, would be in- 
creased. This would permit poorer states 
to give greater help to needy persons 

2. The maximum old-age and _sur- 
vivors benefits would be increased 
from $85 under the present law to 
$120 a month. 

3. It would provide (for the first 
time) insurance payments for workers 
who are temporarily or permanently 
disabled. Supporters of this proposal 
say a disabled worker needs money 
more than a worker who is jobless, since 
not only has his income been cut off 
but his expenses are increased by dis- 
ability. Under the present law a man 
may contribute for years toward old- 
age and survivors’ insurance but may 
lose all rights to any retirement bene- 
fits if he becomes permanently disabled. 

4. Also, for the first time, it would 
provide health and hospitalization in- 
surance for every insured worker. Un- 
der the plan the worker could select 
his doctor from among, those who had 
voluntarily agreed to come under the 
system. 


The Health Insurance Battle 


Here the proposal runs headlong into 
the embattled medical profession, the 
majority of whose leaders as organized 
in the American Medical Association 
and its county medical societies oppose 
any such measure. The National Phy- 
sicians’ Committee for the Extension 
of Medical Service (affiliated with the 
A.M.A.) denounces the plan as “social- 
ized medicine,” which would give pol- 
iticians control over the the activities of 
the doctor. But another group, the Com- 
mittee of Physicians for the Improve- 
ment of Medical Care, says the plan 
“provides a basis for discussion” which 
should lead to an improved program 
for medical care. 

5. The 51 state and territorial un- 
employment insurance systems would 
be taken over by the Federal Govern- 


ment. This is bitterly opposed by state 
officials, who want to run their own 
systems. Senator Wagner argues, how- 
ever, that one Federal unemployment 
insurance system would permit the pay- 
ment of higher benefits to workers in 
all states. His bill would give a jobless 
man benefit payments from 26 to 532 
weeks, with a maximum of $30 a week 
depending upon the size of his family. 

In the past it has been true that 
states with the greatest unemployment 
have had the least funds to make pay- 
ments. In some states a man’s rights to 
jobless insurance are based on _ the 
length of service at one plant. This 
means that he may lose his rights to 
these benefits if he quits voluntarily, 
even to take another job. Supporters of 
a federal system say it would prevent 
hardship cases of this type. 


Financing the Plan 


How would the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell program be financed? It would 
levy a 12 per cent tax on payrolls, to 
be shared equally — 6 per cent by the 
employer, 6 per cent by the worker. 
Senator Wagner declares that this tax 
would aid in fighting inflation by mak- 
ing deductions now from the workers’ 
wages, to be repaid later in benefits. 

Critics point to the “withholding” 
tax on workers’ incomes and declare 
that they cannot pay more taxes at the 
present time. This argument was ac- 
cepted by the Senate when it voted to 
freeze taxes for old-age and survivors’ 
insurance at the present rate of 1 per 
cent. Under the original Social Security 
Act, these taxes would have risen to 
two per cent this year. The Senate re- 
jected the President’s plea that the 
higher tax rate was needed to fight in- 
flation and to build up reserves needed 
later by the old-age and survivors’ fund. 
It would appear, therefore, that Con- 
gress will make little effort to pass the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill in the next 
year or. two. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


FIGHTS TWO WARS 


Racial, religious, and political conflicts prevent united front 
between Partisans and Chetniks in battle 


Mikhailovich 


wiet is going to become of Yugo- 
slaviaP 

This is one of the biggest $64 ques- 
tions of world affairs today. One can 
foretell with reasonable certainty the 
postwar shape of, say, Norway or 
Denmark or even Czechoslovakia. But 
when it comes to the land of the South 
Slavs, diplématic angels fear to tread. 
Yugoslavia is just too unpredictable. 
Fhe Turks learned it in their day and 
so did, at later intervals, the Austrians, 
the Magyars, the Italians, and the Nazis. 

In the spring of 1941, when the 
“logical” thing to do was to appease 
Hitler, the Yugoslavs chose war instead. 
After the invasion, instead of “sensibly” 
recognizing defeat, they continued to 
struggle. Today, almost three years 
later, they are still fighting and keeping 
more of Hitler’s troops busy in “con- 
quered” Yugoslavia than there are Nazi 
divisions deployed on the Anglo-Amer- 
ican front in Italy. 

While most of the world is fighting 
one war, Yugoslavia is fighting two 
wars —a war within a war. It is the 
battleground of racial, religious and 
ideological strife. These conflicts in 
present-day Yugoslavia stem from her 
past and may decide her future. 


A Product of Versaiiles 


Yugoslavia is a crazy quilt creation 
sewed together by the tailors of Ver- 
sailles. The “patches” consist of Serbia, 
Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, Monte- 
negro, Voyvrodina, Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. Serbia and Montenegro were 
old independent kingdoms while the 
rest were mostly the Slavic provinces 
of the Austro-Hungarian empire. To- 
gether they formed the largest and per- 
haps most troublesome country in the 
Balkans with an area approximately 
twice that of the state of New York 
(95,558 square miles) and a population, 
according to the latest census, of 16,- 
200,000, The union came into existence 
on December 1, 1918 under the cum- 
bersome name of the “Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes” which was 
later officially shortened into “The 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia.” 

From 1918 up to the outbreak of 


World War II Yugoslavia was torn with 
dissension. The dominant domestic 
quarrel was between the Serbs and the 
Croats. The immediate cause was eco- 
nomic. Conflict. between these groups 
was often marked by violence. But at- 
tempts were constantly under way to 
bring them together. Finally, on August 
24, 1989 — a week before the Germans 
invaded Poland—an agreement was 
reached, The Croats were to have their 
own parliament at Zagreb and a self- 
government with full autonomy for local 
matters, such as agriculture, commerce, 
health and education, Only defense and 
foreign affairs remained under the con- 
trol of the central government. Six 
Croats were admitted to the rebuilt 


against Nazis 


Yugoslav cabinet which included only 
six Serbs and six representatives of other 
racial groups. Dr. Vlatko Machek was 
appointed Vice Premier. The new Croa- 
tia comprised 26.6 per cent of the Yugo- 
slav territory and about 29 per cent of 
the population. 

The next eighteen months was a pe- 
riod of precarious neutrality for Yugo- 
slavia, Her strategic position was gradu- 
ally becoming desperate, The country 
was surrounded on all sides by Axis 
armies. There were Nazi troops in 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria and 
Italian troops in Albania. With the col- 
lapse of France and Italy’s entry into the 
war, all commerce by way of the Medi- 
terranean came to a halt. Yugoslavia 
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was totally dependent on the Axis pow- 
ers for trade. Nazi Germany took Yugo- 
slavia’s agricultural and mineral produce 
but offered little in return. The eco- 
nomic picture seemed hopeless. 

On March 25, 1941, Prime Minister 
Cvetkovich was summoned by Hitler to 
Vienna. He quickly capitulated and 
signed the Axis pact. Then came the 
unexpected, the drama in which Yugo- 
slavia found its soul. A popular upris- 
ing overthrew the government and de- 
nounced the alliance with the Axis. 
Prince Paul, the regent, fled the coun- 
try. The eighteen-year old King Peter 
ascended the throne. A new cabinet was 
formed under General Dusan Simovich 
which represented all parties and races 
of Yugoslavia. The Croat leader, Dr. 
Machek, resumed his post as Deputy 
Prime Minister. In the common cause 
the racial squabbles were temporarily 
submerged. 

Ten days after the coup, on April 6, 
the attack began. Nazi and satellite. 
troops poured into Yugoslavia from 
Germany, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria 
and _ Italian-held Albania. Following 
twenty-one days of fierce resistance, 
the gallant but ill-equipped Yugoslav 
armies were overpowered. The Kingdom 
of the South Slavs was dismembered — 
parts of it went to Germany, Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria. A puppet regime 
was set up in the very much reduced 
Serbia. Croatia was declared a kingdom 
under Italian protection with the Duke 
of Spoleto as king. This “king,” however, 
never quite summoned enough courage 
to visit his kingdom. The quisling pre- 
mier of Croatia is the notorious Ante 
Pavelich, leader of the pro-fascist gang 
of cut-throats known as the Ustashi. It 
was Pavelich and his cohorts who or- 
ganized the assassination of King Alex- 
ander in 1934. In July 1941, at a-sig- 
nal from Hitler, the Ustashi massacred 
some 300,000 Serbs. 

Shortly before the total conquest of 
Yugoslavia, King Peter and his cabinet 
escaped to London where they estab- 
lished a government-in-exile. Last year 
it was transierred to Cairo. There have 
been several reshufflings of the cabinet, 
the last one on August 10, 1943 when 
Bozidar Pourich was appointed Prime 
Minister of a “non-party” government. 
He also holds the portfolios of Foreign 
Minister and Acting Minister of War. 
Dr. Machek was unable to leave the 
country in time to rejoin the govern- 
ment. He is believed to be a prisoner. 


Chetniks and Partisans 


This brings us to present-day Yugo- 
slavia and its major problem — the frat- 
ricidal feud between the Chetniks and 
the Partisans. Who are these two groups? 
How strong are they? Whom do they 
represent? What are their respective 
political programs? 


The answers to these questions are 
buried under an avalanche of contra- 


dictory propaganda. There are almost’ 


no neutral observers. Most of the so- 
called “experts” on the conflict are 
either strongly pro-Partisan or strongly 
pro-Chetnik. Some facts, however, have 
emerged which are indisputable and are 
accepted by both sides. 

First, the origin of the two camps. 
The Chetniks were undeniably the first 
to raise the banner of resistance. After 
the defeat of Yugoslavia, tens of thou- 
sands of soldiers fled to the mountains. 
There they were rallied and organized 
by then Colonel, now General Draja 
Mikhailovich into a formidable fighting 
force of guerrillas. Then, following the 
Nazi attack on Russia, Yugoslav Com- 
munists began to form their own guer- 
rilla bands, the Partisans, under the 
leadership of Josip (“Tito”) Brozovich, 
a Croat Communist. At first, the two 
factions collaborated in joint operations. 
But soon basic differences developed. 
Mikhailovich, following Allied advice, 
was opposed to striking prematurely, 
preferring to conserve his strength un- 
til the invasion of the Balkans. Tito, 
on the other hand, following Moscow’s 
policy, favored constant warfare against 
the Axis garrisons, When Mikhailovich 
was named Minister of War by the Yu- 
goslav government-in-exile, Tito refused 
to recognize his authority. The Soviet 
Union, which maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with King Peter’s government, 
began publicly to denounce Mikhailo- 
vich and offered all its support exclu- 
sively to the Partisans. Soon thereafter 
active outbreaks occurred between the 
two rival guerrilla forces which have 
continued to the present time. 

Since the summer of 1943, the Allied 
governments have been switching both 
aid and sympathy toward the Partisans 
and away from General Mikhailovich, 
although it is admitted that the latter 
had been a brave ally at the start. Some 
believe that this switch is due to Soviet 
pressure. The official reason given in 
London is that Tito’s Partisans are now 
stronger and more active than Mikhailo- 
vich’s Chetniks. That was the explana- 
tion offered in the House of Commons 
by Minister of State Richard K. Law on 
December 8, 1943. 

The respective strengths of the two 
camps is also shrouded in mystery. 
Mikhailovich claims that he can muster 
an army of 250,000 men at the time of 
invasion. But he admits that his present 
force is much smaller. Tito likewise 
claims an army of 250,000. The Chet- 
niks are predominantly Serbians while 
the Partisans are chiefly Croats and 
Slovenes, although there are various 
racial groups in each army. The People’s 
Army of Liberation, as the Partisans 
are now called, is organized along the 
lines of the Soviet Red Army. They too 
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have “political commissars” (Communist 
party functionaries who supervise the 
political education of the troops) and 
the official insignia of the army is the 
red star, Neutral observers believe that 
only a fraction of the rank and file 
troops are actually Communist party 
members. 


The Provisional Government 


Last December, the Partisans set up 
a Provisional Government under the 
presidency of Dr. Ivan Ribar. Tito was 
elevated to the rank of field marshal 
and named Minister of War. This gov- 
ernment immediately established a fiscal 
and postal system. The Partisans floated 
large internal loans which were sup- 
ported by the people. They put on 
shows in liberated territory. Crops have 
been raised wherever possible. Mean- 
while the Partisans continued to engage 
about eighteen divisions of Nazi troops, 
winning numerous victories in strategic 
sections of Yugoslavia. In eastern Bos- 
nia and in southwest Croatia the Par- 
tisan victories were especially impor- 
tant. 

King Peter denounced the Partisan 
regime as “in no way representing the 
democratic and social conceptions of 
our people and its national spirit.” In 
retort, the Partisan regime issued a mani- 
festo depriving the Yugoslav govern- 
ment-in-exile of all rights and “forbid- 
ding” the King to return to his home- 
land until it is liberated. Since then, 
despite the appeals of the Tito regime 
for recognition, all the United Nations, 
including the Soviet Union, have con- 
tinued to maintain formal diplomatic 
relations with King Peter’s government. 

The core of the controversy is obvi- 
ously one of political ideas — right vs. 
left. The opponents of Mikhailovich ac- 
cuse him of aspiring to resurrect a Ser- 
bian dictatorship in Yugoslavia, Tito’s 
foes, on the other hand, charge him 
with wanting to incorporate Yugoslavia 
into the Soviet Union. They each deny 
the accusation and profess to desire a 
free, democratic, federated Yugoslavia. 
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e FEPC Rs 


T IS a favorite device of Hitler’s 

propaganda machine to broadcast 
distorted accounts of race troubles in 
the United States as proof of our hy- 
pocrisy when we protest against the 
Nazis’ treatment of racial minorities. 
The fact is—and it rises to confront 
us when the nation is at war — there 
are racial and religious prejudices with- 
in our own country 

But what Hitler carefully avoids 
pointing out is that our government is 
slowly and steadily solving these prob- 
lems. We are ashamed as a people when 
something such as the race riots in De- 
troit last summer occurs. We have good 
reason to be ashamed. Such episodes 
cannot be condoned. What we often fail 
to appreciate, however, on the positive 
side of the minority ledger, is that we 
are doing a great many things which 
do us credit as a democratic people and 
as a democratic government, 

One of the preliminary efforts to- 
wards better group relations was the 
action of President Roosevelt who, in 
the summer of 1941, by executive order, 
established a Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practices (FEPC). The im- 
mediate need for this White House ac- 
tion was linked to the war, Its purpose 
was “to promote the fullest utilization 
of all available manpower and to elimi- 
nate discriminatory employment prac- 
tices.” 


A Major Problem 


The Negro is the symbol of the race 
problem with us, although he is by no 
means the only one. There are other 
aspects of intolerance- which reveal 
how sorely we need to practice the Four 
Freedoms here at home before we self- 
righteously offer these democratic values 
to the postwar world. Some 13,000,000 
colored people in the United States con- 
stitute a specific and serious problem in 
economic, political and social relations. 

FEPC’s first chairn.an was Mark Eth- 
ridge, of Louisville, Kentucky, general 
manager of the Courier-Journal of that 
city. He was succeeded by Malcolm 
S. MacLean, president of Hampton In- 
stitute, Virginia, who served until Janu- 
ary of last year when he resigned to 
accept a naval commission. Shortly 
thereafter the Right Reverend }‘on- 
signor Haas took over the post and 
under his leadership the committee 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


came to life. Msgr. Haas is a man of 
progressive achievements in Catholic 
social service circles. He served until 
he was made Bishop of Grand Rapids 
Diocese early last fall. At that time his 
assistant, Malcolm Ross, became chair- 
man. 

The full board today contains three 
representatives of labor and three of 
industry. The labor members are: John 
Brophy representing the CIO, Milton P. 
Webster, international vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, AFL, and Boris Shishkin of the 
AFL. The three industry representatives 
are Miss Sara Southall, supervisor of 
employment and service at International 
Harvester Co., P. B. Young, publisher 
of the Norfolk Journal and Guide, of 
Norfolk, Va., and Samuel Zemurray, 
president of United Fruit Co., of New 


. Orleans. 


During the past year FEPC has be- 
come a genuinely militant force and 
within the past few months it has joined 
issue with the management of one of 
our largest industries — the railroads — 
in the treatment of its colored employees. 
Back in 1917, Negro rai. »ad employees 


> 


were complaining that the wages for 
which they worked were considerably 
below those being paid to white fire- 
men, switchmen and brakemen. Through 
an executive order issued by William 
G. McAdoo, Director-General of the 
Railroads, wage differentials based on 
race were abolished. Thus the problem 
was temporarily solved with a direct- 
ness which has not been practiced in 
peacetime years. 


The Railroads Resist 


Last November FEPC ordered 16 
Southern railroads to cease discrimina- 
tion against Negroes and give them an 
equal chance with whites. The roads 
bluntly refused, even though they need- 
ed the manpower to fire the locomotives. 
The specific jobs in. question involved 
the post of fireman, not at present open 
to Negroes. Chairman Malcolm Ross 
certified the dispute to the President, 
pointing out that FEPC was not trying 
to promote Negroes to the jobs of engi- 
neers but only to that of firemen — 
which years ago had been open to Ne- 
groes. In brief, FEPC has run head-on 
into the entire problem of race relations 
which in a presidential election year 
might easily become a major issue. 

During the next few months, there- 
fore, developments in Congress may 
determine whether or not FEPC will 
continue to function. The FEPC is a 
straw in the wind of postwar racial re- 
lations. If it survives its present crisis 
it will be a good augury for the future. 





PM Photo 


Negro and white workers eat together as well as work together. This 
photo was taken in a lunchroom at the Milton Pt. Shipyards, Rye, N. Y. 
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William F. Halsey—U. S. 

The man planning the coming invasion 
of the Marshall Islands is rakish, beetle- 
browed, 62-year-old Admiral William 
(“Bull”) Halsey, Jr., who commands the 
U. S. South Pacific Navy with this order: 
“Do the unexpected and do it fast.” The 
sight of his red and weatherworn face, 
broad grin, chunky body and carpet-slip- 
pered feet always brings wild cheers from 
the men he has led through the 1942 Gil- 
bert-Marshall campaign, Wake Island at- 
tack, and resounding Solomon Sea victory. 
Son .of a Navy captain, he was born in 
Elizabeth, N. J., played football at Annapo- 
lis, won the Navy Cross as destroyer com- 
mander in World War I, was U. S. naval 
attache in Germany, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden. After Navy and Army war college 
he became a naval aviator, commanded 
Pensacola’s Naval Air Station, and trained 
aircraft carrier crews. 

Andre Philip—France 

Leader of the French underground is 42- 
year-old Andre Philip. He was born in 
southern France, son of a French Protes- 
tant clergyman. After attending Paris law 
schools, he studied workers’ conditions in 
England, Germany, and the U. S. Professor 
of law and political economy at Lyon, he 
journeyed to India as head of France’s 
Christian Student Movement. Under Leon 
Blum’s Popular Front government, he 
led the French Christian Socialist Party. 
Liaison officer with the British Expedition- 
ary Force from 1939 until France’s full, 
he then continued teaching at Lyon, edit- 
ing the underground paper Liberation. Es- 
caping the Gestapo, he joined De Gaulle in 
London, and coordinated French under- 
ground resistance. 


Alan Brooke—Britain 

“You must think for yourselves, for this 
is a war of new methods.” Such is the far- 
sighted creed of Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of 
the British Imperial General Staff. Of an 
Irish Ulster Protestant family, Brooke was 
born and schooled in southern France, 
graduated from Woolwich Royal Military 
Academy, served in India, won the D.S.O. 
in France in World War I, and became in- 
structor in modern strategy at Imperial De- 
fense College. He became Britain’s best 
informed tank and anti-tank man, and 
built up Britain’s first Mobile Division. 
He was .knighted for his splendid rear- 
guard defense at Dunkirk. 


Rewi Alley—New Zealand 

“Gung Ho” (Work Together) is the 
motto of the Chinese Industrial Coopera- 
tives and of their founder, Rewi Alley. 
Rewi was bor in New Zealand of Irish- 
English crusading stock. He worked his 
way to China in 1927 as wireless operator 
on a tramper, was hired in the midst of 
the Kuomintang Revolution as a Shanghai 
factory inspector. Appalled at labor misery 
there, he toured Europe and the U. S. to 
study factory reform, then worked tire- 
lessly helping Chinese famine, flood and 
typhus victims. When Japan seized 90% 
of China’s eastern industries in 1938, Alley 
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Anthony J. Biddle 


HEN Tony Biddle was Ambassa- 

dor to Poland he saw his home 
and art treasures smashed, escaped 
from Warsaw one jump ahead of the 
Germans’ arrival, and reached Bucha- 
rest covered with bomb dust. Cleaned 
up, he suavely sauntered off to call on 
the Prime Minister. Such poise in crises, 
and a good sense of humor prepared 
the imperturbable Biddle for the heav- 
iest job any U. S. diplomat has had to 


handle: the Ambassadorship to five gov- 
ernments-in-exile in London — Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Nether- 
lands and Norway. The qualities will 
stand him in good stead in his new 
Lieutenant Colonel’s job as Eisenhower's 
liaison officer with the Allied govern- 
ments in London. 

Born Anthony J. Drexel Biddle Jr., of 
an internationally wealthy and socialite 
Philadelphia family, Tony at the age of 
ten was matched by his eccentric father 
against the great prizefighter, Bob Fitz- 
simmons. Bob knocked out his pupil 
cold—and from that day on Tony 
boxed until he became an amateur 
champ. At St. Paul’s School, N. H., he 
studied history under John Winant, 
now Ambassador to Britain. He became 
president of his class, starred in hockey 
and football. By-passing college, he mar- 
ried his first wife at eighteen, started in 
World War I as a cavalry private and 
ended as.a captain. 

Postwar years found him an interna- 
tional tennis star, a member of two 
dozen social clubs, and a director of 
a dozen commercial firms. As a reward 
for contributions to Roosevelt’s presi- 
dential campaign, he was named Minis- 
ter to Norway. He handled the post 
tactfully, became friendly with King 
Haakon and Norway’s labor premier 
Nygaardsvold. 





Who's Who 


Democrats’ Pilot 
OB HANNEGAN says of himself 


“I’m an old team man.” Hannegan’s 
new job is manager and cheer-leader of 
the team. “The team” is the Democratic 
Party. Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker accepted the chairmanship of 
the Democratic Party last year only on 
condition that he be relieved before the 
1944 election campaigning hit full 
stride. When he recently resigned, his 
successor was “a natural” — strapping, 
jovial Robert Emmet Hannegan. 

Only 40 years old, Bob Hannegan 
already is an old hand at politics, for 
his rise in the Democratic Party has 
followed a familiar pattern. Son of a 
St. Louis police captain, Irish Bob 
played football, basketball and baseball 
at St. Louis University, then led off with 
three years of pro football and minor- 
league baseball. After politicking the 
rounds of St. Louis’ party precincts, he 
soared to the chairmanship of St. Louis’ 
Democratic Committee. 

Prodded from a profitable law prac- 
tice by Missouri Senators: Clark and 
Truman, he was boomed for Collector 
of Internal Revenue for eastern Missouri. 
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Robert Hannegan 


he tried to make tax-paying painless by 
eliminating long waiting lines and de- 
manding courtesy from tax clerks. Re- 
ward came when Roosevelt three 
months ago appointed Hannegan JU, S. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

As Hannegan resigns from the Rev- 
enue Bureau for the Democratic Party 
chairmanship, Democrats hail him as the 
best ‘party leader since Farley. 
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MAURY'S DIRECTIONS, 
A RESCUE SHIP 
FOUND THE SAN 
FRANCISCO AT 
PRECISELY THE 
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ON DECEMBER 24, 1853, 


—— - 
SAE ING {THE TRANSPORT SAN FRANCISCO LOST HER RUDDER AND WAS UNREPORT 


ED FOR WEEKS, THE NAVY ASKED MAURY 70 HELP LOCATE THE VESSEL. 





MATTHEW F. MAURY (1806-1873) 
“Pathfinder of the Seas” 


ATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY is not widely known to the 
American people. But because of the work of this Virginia- 
born naval officer, ocean travel is cheaper and safer, and farm- 
ers, businessmen and our armed forces are aided by accurate 


j weather reports. 


When an accident ended his seagoing career, Maury became 
head of the U. S. Naval Observatory. He directed a study of 
ocean currents and winds, and issued a series of “Wind and 
Current Charts,” which might be called “road maps” of the sea. 

In 1861 Maury resigned from the U. S. Navy and became chief 
of coast defenses for the Confederacy. After the war he was 
professor of meteorology at Virginia Military Institute. There he 
carried on his campaign for a bureau to issue weather and crop 
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Don’t Put Uncle Sam 
Out on a Limb Again 


HEN World War II ends will the 

United States join with other na- 
tions to maintain peace and assure jus- 
tice to all nations? Will the United 
States stand ready to use its armed 
forces against future aggressor nations 
who attack their neighbors? 

Or will the United States take an 
isolationist position —“Let’s stay home 
and mind our own business” — just as it 
did after World War I? Will we again 
“lose the peace” after helping the 
United Nations “win the war”? 

In 1919, Europe looked to President 
Wilson’s League of Nations as a guide 
and protector in an uncertain world. 
But the United States Senate (which, 
under our Constitution, must ratify 
treaties negotiated by the President) 
refused to approve the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. The refusal of the United 
States to take its share of the respon- 
sibility for keeping world peace greatly 
weakened the League. 


The Connally Resolution 


Now, however, the United States 
Senate has reversed its 25-year-old pol- 
icy of isolationism. The Connally Reso- 
lution, passed on November 5, 1943, by 
an overwhelming vote of 85 to 5, 
pledges American participation in a 
general world organization for enforcing 
the peace. The Senate also expressed 
its approval of the Four-Power Decla- 
ration, which was signed at Moscow five 
days before. This approval was made 
clear by putting into the Connally Reso- 
lution the exact wording of Article Four 
of the Moscow Declaration, recognizing 
“the necessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a general in- 
ternational organization . . . for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security.” (See Postwar World: Unit 12, 
December 6, 1943, issue.) 
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Earlier, on September 21, 1948, the 
House of Representatives, by a vote of 
860 to 29, adopted a brief resolution 
favoring the “creation of appropriate 
international machinery with power ade- 
quate to establish and maintain a just 
and lasting peace. . . .” This resolution 
was written by Representative James 
W. Fulbright, a young Arkansas Demo- 
crat serving his first term in the House. 

Much credit for stimulating Senate 
and House action on postwar peace 
plans is given to two Republicans and 
two Democratic Senators — Joseph H. 
Ball of Minnesota and Harold H. Burton 
of Ohio, Republicans; Carl A. Hatch 
of New Mexico and Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama, Democrats. 

These Senators introduced a more 
detailed resolution favoring the forma- 
tion of a United Nations organization 
to win the war; control conquered ter- 
ritories; direct relief and reconstruction; 
speed the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes among nations, and provide a 
world police force to curb aggressors. 

The B,H, Resolution was criticized 
by some as a too detailed blueprint of 
postwar cooperation that might touch 
off a bitter debate in the Senate and 
harm the war effort. But the four Sen- 
ators continued to press for considera- 
tion of their measure. Finally the Con- 
nally Resolution was written by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, headed by Chairman 
Tom Connally, Democrat of Texas. 

Supporters of B,H, criticized the 
Connally Resolution as being so vague 
that it could mean everything or 
nothing. They pointed to the fact that 
the Resolution was supported by the 
strong cooperationist, Senator Connally, 
as well as by the strong isolationist, 
Senator Gerald P. Nye, Republican of 
North Dakota. They also objected to 
the use of the phrase, “free and sov- 
ereign nations,” which was demanded 
by isolationist senators. 


What Does Sovereign Mean? 


The cooperationists expressed the 
fear that the phrase “sovereign nations” 
meant that the United States would re- 
fuse under any circumstances to accept 


even minor limitations on its sovereignty ~ 


in setting up a world organization to 
preserve peace. These critics explained 
that “sovereign” means “highest, not de- 
pendent or limited.” But they added 
that one person’s liberty or “sovereign 
power” is limited by another's liberty, 
and our laws regulate the actions of in- 
dividuals in order to protect the rights 
of all. 

In the postwar world, they argued, 
a nation’s right to act as it pleases, and 
to settle disputes by force of arms if 
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best ‘party leader since Farley. 





necessary, must be limited by laws en- 
forced by a council of nations or some 
other world institution. Nor will this, 
they contend, be a dangerous step into 
the unknown. In 150 years the United 
States has signed around 1,000 treaties 
with other nations, Every one of them 
placed a limitation on our freedom of 
action (“sovereignty”), in return for 
some benefit which we believed to be 
worth this limitation. “I think we can 
afford to sacrifice a little sovereignty,” 
declared Senator George L. Radcliffe, 
Democrat of Maryland, “if thereby we 
could prevent another war in 25 years.” 

The cooperationists did not get the 
phrase “sovereign nations” stricken 
from the Connally Resolution. But they 
hailed the inclusion of Article Four of 
the Moscow Declaration as a victory 
for their side. President Roosevelt also 
was pleased by the passage of the Con- 
nally Resolution. At the same time the 
President took notice of fears expressed 
by some Senators that he might seek 
to get around the requirement for Sen- 
ate approval of any treaty made by the 
United States when the war ends. His 
answer, the President said, was that the 
Constitution still lives. 

“How do you get the Senate’s con- 
sent to a treaty?” a reporter asked. “By 
asking for it,” the President replied. 


The Two-thirds Rule 


Many cooperationists do not believe 
that “asking” for approval of a treaty 
is all that is needed to assure American 
teamwork with other nations in the 
postwar world. They dislike the require- 
ment that all treaties must be approved 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. They 
suggest that approval of all treaties be 
made possible by a majority of both 
Houses. And they warn that failure to 
abolish the Senate’s two-thirds rule over 
treaties will give isolationists a chance 
to block American cooperation with 
other nations. 

Commenting upon the _ Senate's 
power, the New York Times declared: 
“There is no sound reason why a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate should be 
needed to make peace when a mere ma- 
jority of both Houses can make war. It 
is undemocratic because it gives every 
‘no’ vote in the Senate twice as much 
power as a ‘yes’ vote. . . . No other 
great country in the world requires a 
two-thirds vote for the ratification of 
treaties. .. . That American opinion 
recognizes the drawbacks of the present 
system is suggested by a recent Gallup 
survey which showed 54 per cent ap- 
proval for ratification by a majority of 
both houses... .” 

Aside from Senators Ball and Burton, 
other stro..g:leaders within the Republi- 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


can party are waging a fight to swing 
it away from isolationism and insure 
the nomination of a Republican candi- 
date in 1944 who favors full American 
cooperation with other nations. 

The outstanding Republican anti-iso- 
lationist is Wendell L. Willkie, whose 
book One World, has carried the argu- 
ment for world cooperation to millions 
of readers. It was due largely to Mr. 
Willkie’s efforts that the Republican 
National Committee adopted a coopera- 
tionist foreign affairs program in 1943. 

In an effort to avoid quarrels within 
the party on foreign affairs, National 
Chairman Harrison E. Spangler ap- 
pointed a Republican Postwar Advisory 
Council of 49 members. Wendell Will- 
kie and Herbert Hoover were among the 


‘ important Republican leaders not mem- 


bers of the Council. Chairman Spangler 
promised, however, to consult these 
party leaders on postwar policy. 

In September, 1943, the Council met 
at Mackinac Island, Michigan, to draft 
a declaration of policy and prepare for 
the 1944 presidential campaign. Chair- 
man Spangler, and Senators Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan and Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio, apparently went to Mac- 
kinac with a plan to avoid a fight over 
foreign policy. They felt the Council 
should “wait and see” before taking a 
stand on postwar cooperation, 


“Revolt” at Mackinac 


But a “revolt of Republican gov- 
ernors, led by Raymond E. Baldwin of 
Connecticut, Sumner Sewall of Maine, 
William E. Wills of Vermont, and Ed- 
ward Thye of Minnesota, upset Spang- 


HOW DO WE MAKE FOREIGN AGREEMENTS? 


The University of Chicago Round Table Pictograph—-W. Haydon 
1. By executive agreement. 
2. By a treaty, initiated by the President and passed by a two- 

thirds vote of the Senate. 
3. By joint resolution of both houses of Congress. 


ler’s plans. Urged on by Senator War- 
ren R. Austin of Vermont, the gov- 
ernors forced the writing of a “Mackinac 
Charter,” which took a firmer stand on 
foreign and domestic policies. 

The declaration favoring “respon- 
sible participation of the United States 
in. postwar cooperative organization 
among sovereign nations” was indefinite. 
Republican cooperationists said the dec- 
laration was “a step in the right direc- 
tion,” while isolationists were satisfied 
because it “protects American sov- 
ereignty.” 

During the Mackinac meeting Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey took his stand 
with the cooperationists, He proposed 


‘a postwar military alliance between the 


United States and Great Britain, which 
Russia and China would be invited 
to join. Governor Dewey and Wendell 
L. Willkie are considered the leading 
contenders for the Republican nomina- 
tion. 


Hoover-Gibson Plans 


Considerable attention also has been 
aroused by a world government plan 
proposed by Harold E. Stassen, who re- 
signed as Governor of Minnesota to 
enter the United States Navy. (See 
chart in Postwar World: Unit 12, De- 
cember 6 issue. ) 

Herbert C. Hoover, former Republi- 
can President, and Hugh Gibson, Re- 
publican diplomat of long experience 
in foreign countries, strongly support 
Prime Minister Churchill’s plan for a 
Council of Europe and a Council of 
Asia to maintain peace. (See January 
14 issue.) They believe that regional 


TREATIES 


POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 18 


One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 
Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 


organizations will prove more effective 
than a world organization in solving 
most postwar problems. These ideas 
are discussed in the Hoover-Gibson 
book, The Problems of Lasting Peace. 

“The experience of the League of Na- 
tions,” declared Hoover and Gibson, 
“showed the handicaps in having some 
80 nation-members from outside Europe 
taking’ part in dealing with European 
questions. . . . Each of these nations, 
no matter how unfamiliar with Euro- 
pean problems, had an equal voice with 
the nations of Europe. . . . The result 
was that European nations — particu- 
larly the major powers — ignored the 
League . . . in order to speed the solu- 
tion of their problems. . . .” 

Looking ahead to the Presidential 
campaign, many observers believe that 
the two parties will adopt ,similar 
foreign policy programs and pledge 
American support for a postwar organi- 
zation to maintain peace. Republican 
party leaders believe, however, that the 
party must persuade the country that 
it can be depended on to carry out a 
strong cooperationist policy. Both 
Dewey and Willkie are said to be ready 
during the campaign to challenge Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s conduct of foreign af- 
fairs, and to offer their own programs. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Toward Invasion. Air Marshal Sir 
Arthur Coningham will lead the RAF tac- 
tical airforce in western Europe. Allied 
bombers shattered the coast of northwest 
France, Austrian fighter-plane factories, 
German armament-oil-plane_ center of 
Magdeburg and waterworks of Rome. Ger- 
mans evacuated civilians from® Mediter- 
ranean coast of France and from Helgoland 
Island, fortress guarding Elbe River. 

Russia. Reds lifted the siege of Lenin- 
grad. They seized Mga, main site of Nazi 
big guns and terminal of an important rail- 
road line. Russians neared Estonia. Near 
Lake Ilmen, Soviets won the ancient city 
of Novgorod, and speared north to trap 
Germans in Leningrad pocket. They also 
gained in the Dnieper Bend and in Pripet 
Marshes. 

Soviet government rejected, for the pres- 
ent, U. S. offer to mediate Russo-Polish 
border dispute. Russian inquiry commission 
proved Germans responsible for mass mur- 
der of 11,000 Poles. (A German claim that 
Reds had caused massacre was a reason for 
break in Russo-Polish relations last year. ) 

Yugoslavia. Germans lunged through 
central Bosnia to recapture Banja Luka, 
take Tuzla and break into Partisan capital 
of Jajce. Spearing along Dalmatian coast, 
Germans won Brac, isle controlling en- 
trance to Spalato harbor. Partisans recap- 
tured Jajce, and claimed they control 70% 
of Bosnia. 

Spain. U. S. suspended oil shipments to 
Spain from Caribbean for one month be- 
cause Franco’s pretended heutrality has 
constantly favored Axis, failed to release 
interned Italian ships, failed to control Axis 
agents’ influx to Spain, and failed to reduce 
wolfram exports to Germany. 

Asia. U. S. Army-Navy report of escaped 
officers revealed Japanese starved, beat and 
tortured to death 5,200 American and even 
more Filipino soldiers after Bataan and 
Corregidor fell. As Aussies advanced on 
Sio and Madang in New Guinea, American 
planes bombed Admiralty Islands, Japa- 
nese supply bases for New Guinea and New 
Britain. Allied troops advanced upon 
Akyab, Burma. 

Americas. After British had arrested 
Argentine consul in Trinidad as an enemy 
agent, Argentine government broke rela- 
tions with Germany and Japan, spurred 
Axis spy hunt. U. S. and Britain refused 
to recognize new M.N.R. government of 
Bolivia. Outlawed Liberal Party vainly at- 
tempted coup d’état against President Gen- 
eral Morinigo of Paraguay. 


WAR AT HOME 

Army. Secretary of War Stimson said 
two-thirds of Army (5- to 6,000,000 men) 
will be overseas by next January, that air- 
force will have 2,300,000 men. 

Production. Largest and most modern 
U. S. battleship, Missouri, was launched in 
New York. World’s biggest oil plant, to 
make butadiene for one-seventh of U. S. 
synthetic rubber needs, began work in 
Texas. U. S. government announced huge 
Middle East oil, project in which U. S. will 
lay pipelines from Persian Gulf to Mediter- 
ranean Sea, ° 


® CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Tom Connally (  ) Chinese  indus- 
trial coopera- 
tives. 

) Isolationist Sen- 
ator. 

( ) Eisenhower's 
liaison officer. 

) Leader of 
French under- 
ground. 

) Senate Foreign 
Relations Com- 
mittee. 

( ) Chairman of 

Democratic 


Party.. 


2. Anthony Drexel ( 
Biddle, Jr. 


. Rewi Alley 


. Bob Hannegan ( 


. Andre Philip 


. Gerald P. Nye 
ll. SOCIAL SECURITY 


Write the correct word in each space. 

1. The Senate has recently voted to 
freeze the tax for old age and survivors 
insurance at the rate of __-___ per 
cent, 

2. Employers pay a tax of —___ 
per cent of their payrolls for unemploy- 
ment insurance for their workers. 

3. President Roosevelt recommends 
that unemployment insurance should 
be paid to veterans by the 
government. . 

4. Congress has approved a bill giv- 
ing veterans a minimum of $ 
and a maximum of $ 
ing-out pay. 

5. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
includes an increase of the maximum 
old age benefits from $85 to $_______. 

6. The National Physicians’ Commit- 
tee opposes the health and hospitaliza- 
tion provisions of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill because they believe the 
plan is a form of “ 
medicine.” 


ill. YUGOSLAVIA FIGHTS TWO WARS 


Underscore the correct phrase: 

1. Yugoslavia became a nation: (a) 
at the time of the third partition of 
Poland, 1795; (b) at the end of the 
Balkan Wars, 1913; (c) after World 
War I, 1918. 

2. The population of Yugoslavia in- 
cludes a large group of: (a) Serbians; 
(b) Ukrainians; (c) Hungarians. 

3. One of the provinces of Yugoslavia 
is: (a) Bosnia; (b) Albania; (c) Ar- 
cadia. 

4. Between World War I and World 
War II, Yugoslavia’s most troublesome 


muster- 





problem was caused by: (a) foreign 


trade restrictions; (b) border disputes 
with powerful neighbors; (c) minority 
conflicts. 

5. The Ustashi are: (a) ~ General 
Tito’s guerrilla band; (b) a pro-fascist 
Croatian party; (c) the official news- 
paper of the Yugoslav government-in- 
exile. 

6. The group of Yugoslav patriots 
now receiving strongest Allied support 
is: (a) Pravda; (b) Partisans; (c) Chet- 
niks. 


IV. THE SENATE AND 
TIONAL COOPERATION 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. By adopting the Connally Reso- 
lution, the Senate commits the United 
States to enforce peace after the war 
by the use of its armed forces. 

2. Isolationists demanded that the 
words “free and sovereign nations” 
should be written into the Connally Bill. 

3. A small minority opposition can 
defeat ratification of a treaty more 
easily under the requirement of a two- 
thirds Senate vote for acceptance than 
under the requirement of a favorable 
majority vote in both houses of Con- 
gress. 

4. In the Mackinac Charter the Re- 
publican Party went on record in favor 
of regional international organization. 

5. Statements of Governor Dewey 
and Mr. Wendell Willkie indicate that 
both men believe that cooperation of 
Great Britain and the United States with 
Russia and China in a world organiza- 
tion is a desirable postwar step toward 
peace. 


® READING SIGN POSTS 
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Holt, Mrs. Rackham, George Washing- 
ton Carver. Doubleday Doran, 1943. 

“It Can Be Done,” The Commonweal, 
August 6, 1943. 

Kirkpatrick, Oliver, “A Lesson in Democ- 
racy,” The New Republic, Nov. 8, 1943. 

Gould, Kenneth, They Got the Blame— 
“Scapegoats in History.” 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Adamic, Louis, My Native Land. 

“Conquest in Yugoslavia,” Life, Septem- 
ber 15, 1941. 

Pribichevich, S., “Allied Strategy in 
Yugoslavia,” Fortune, September, 1943. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

sovereign (sédv ur in) Independent of 
and unlimited by any other. 

autonomy (6 tdén a mi) The right of self- 
government. 

foment (£6 mént) To stir up, excite, or 
arouse. Used especially with reference to 
disorder, trouble, or revolution, 
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February 14-19, 1944 


A panel discussion in which pupils of 
different races and religions plead .7# 


for brotherhood instead of chaos (; 


bi, 


By Esther Frances Royster 


FOREWORD 


} iw panel discussion for National 
Brotherhood Week was first present- 
ed as an assembly program in the Asbury 
Park (New Jersey) High Schoo] on 
February 26, 1948, under the direction 
of the author, Miss Royster. At that 
time the following students took part: 
Chairman, John Angeles, an Orthodox 
Catholic student. 

Richard Franks, a Jewish student. 

Adele Spata, a Roman Catholic student. 
George Frederick, a Protestant student. 


Madeline Caswell, a refugee student from , 


an occupied country of Europe. 
Lula May Gilmore, a Negro student. 

As now published for presentation 
during Brotherhood Week of 1944 
(February 20-26), it should be stated 
that with slight modifications the dis- 
cussion may be adapted to any com- 
munity or group: The chairman may 
be of any religion. Boys or girls may 
take any of the parts with appropriate 
changes. Naturally the Catholic, Prot- 
estant, Jewish, and Negro parts should 
be represented by students of those 
backgrounds, if possible. The refugee 
part may be taken by a student of any 
faith or nationality, but preferably by 
one recently arrived from the war-torn 
areas, or at least by a student who 
knows Europe intimately. His part might 
be amplified to include facts about his 
native country and his experiences under 
a Hitlerite government. 

The dialogue bearing on certain facts 
peculiar to Asbury Park, a resort town 
on the seashore, can of course be modi- 
fied as needed and supplemented to fit 
different types of communities anywhere 
in the country. 

This panel discussion may be pre- 
sented by any group without royalty or 
special permission. The editors of Scho- 
lastic, and the author, Miss Royster, 
would, however, appreciate being noti- 
fied of any presentations and the circum- 
stances surrounding them. 
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WIDENING COMMUNITY 


CuHatRMAN: Brotherhood Week is 
observed annually throughout the 
United States by presidential proclama- 
tion. It is being celebrated this week, 
February 20 to 26, in many schools and 
churches. The slogan for this year, 
“Brotherhood or Chaos,” is so important 
as to deserve emphasis all through the 
year. In this fateful 1944 we are bend- 
ing every effort toward winning the war 
forced upon us. Hearts are tense with 
anxiety as the struggle reaches a cli- 
max. It will be hard, but we're going to 
win. Yet our victory will be weakened, 
and may even turn to anarchy and in- 
ternal conflict, if we do not preserve the 
unity and freedom of all races and 
creeds for which the United Nations 
stand. ” 

For this assembly program six of us 
representing different races and re- 
ligious faiths want to do two things — 
first, to share with you some of the ideas 
that bind us together, and second, to 
call attention to the special contribu- 
tions which our various groups can make 
to our design for living. In this way, we 
believe we'll understand and appreciate 
each other better, and lay a foundation 
for Brotherhood, in peace as well as 
war. 

We are centering this discussion 
around the subject, “The Widening 
Community.” That means we start with 


ourselves, our neighborhood, and our 
town, and expand to include the whole 
world. In a crisis like this we reach out 
to something beyond ourselves—to a 
Supreme Being, a Universal Father. Be- 
cause we owe this idea largely to the 
Jews, Richard is going to tell us some- 
thing of what their ideals meant to the 
world. 

RicHarD: The Hebrews were, for a 
brief period nearly 3000 years ago, im- 
portant politically, even though their 
homeland of Palestine was small. The 
fame of King Solomon’s magnificent 
court spread afar. But his temple¢ and 
palaces have long since been destroyed, 
and we honor the Hebrews not for ma- 
terial greatness, but for spiritual con- 
tributions. 

In reading the history of some ancient 
peoples we are shocked to learn of 
their human sacrifices, the vicious tem- 
ple rites, the degrading superstitions and 
customs. It is then we begin to realize 
how much we owe to the Hebrew 
prophets. Turning away from belief in 
many gods, they centered their belief 
in one God, who was not only the crea- 
tor and ruler of the world. He was also 
the loving father of mankind. With a 
universal father, the brotherhood of 
man followed naturally, whether we act 
like brothers or not. This monotheism 
and their strong moral teachings entered 
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into Christianity and helped to fashion 
what is most worth preserving in our 
civilization today. 

CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we don’t act like 
well-brought-up brothers because w 
haven't followed the teachings of a 
of the Hebrew prophets. Weren’t they 
rather clear on this matter of social 
justice? 

Ricuarp: Yes, I don’t know anything 
plainer than the words of the prophet 
Micah, “What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
And then there are the Ten Command- 
ments — the very foundation of our ethi- 
cal structure. Ignoring these has brought 


most of our present-day tragedy upon 


mankind. 

CHAIRMAN: The core of Jesus’ teach- 
ing is simple enough for anybody to 
understand, isn’t it, George? 

Georce: Yes, he had no complicated 
requirements. It’s summed up in the 
Golden Rule — “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.” So easy 
to say, and yet such a challenge to each 
of us to promote brotherhood in our own 
community. 

CHAIRMAN: Since Jesus’ teachings are 
simple, some find it hard to understand 
why elaborate church organizations de- 
veloped. Could you give us some light 
on this subject, Adele? 

ADELE: There are several explana- 
tions. Jesus was born in the pagan Rom- 
an Empire. His followers organized to 
maintain Christian beliefs against pagan 
ideas. They stood firm in the face of 
persecution. Their loyalty to their be- 
liefs impressed some Romans, and 
eventually the Emperor, Constantine, 
granted them toleration. Later in this 
fourth century, Christianity became the 
state religion. 

These early Christians not only want- 
ed to hold on to Jesus’ teachings for 
themselves, but to carry the “glad tid- 
ings” far and wide. And so we had St. 
Patrick, working in the British Isles, as 
also did Augustine and his forty monks, 
later. Ulfila worked among the Goths, 
north of the Danube, Boniface among 
the Germans, the Prince Vladimir 
among the Russians. To support these 
missionaries, and many others, a strong 
church organization was needed. The 
pattern of organization followed that 
of the Roman Empire — the only type 
of government that people of those years 
knew. Hence, the pyramid-like struc- 
ture with the Pope at the top, then the 
archbishops, bishops, and priests, each 
loyal to the official above him. 

GeorceE: Eventually the church or- 
ganization became so powerful that 
abuse crept in. Martin Luther led a re- 
form movement which broke away from 
the Catholic Church in the sixteenth 
century. The Protestants wanted to read 
the Bible themselves, and to interpret 


The winning Brotherhood Week poster, by Richard Regan, of Art High School, 
Newark, N. J., is shown with the judges. Left to right: Neysa McMein, 
Arthur William Brown, and Bradshaw Crandall, all well known illustrators. 


its meaning, rather than to accept what 
the church fathers said about it. They 
wanted to get back to the purity and 
simplicity of the early church. Leaders 
of the Reformation period, reading their 
Bible, often failed to agree on Jesus’ 
teachings. Each gathered his followers 
around him and formed a separate sect, 
hence our many and often bickering 
Protestant churches. 

CHAIRMAN: But all Protestants be- 
lieve in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man — the central idea 
of Christianity —just as do Catholics 
and Jews. Let’s recall some of the many 
blessings which the Christian Church 
has brought to the world. 

Grorce: Where would our civiliza- 
tion be today if the church had not pre- 
served centers of culture throughout 
the Dark Ages? 

ADELE: The medieval church also 
tried to check the fighting prevalent 
in those days. You remember the Truce 
of God, which required that no one 
could fight on certain days of the week? 
Even in the lawless Middle Ages this 
church law was usually heeded. 

CHAIRMAN: How about what religion 
has done for the arts? I’m thinking of 
literature and music, architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting. 

RicHarp: The Hebrews gave us the 
Old Testament, the Talmud, the writ- 
ings of Josephus, and other great literary 
works. 

Georce: The first ceritury gave us the 
New Testament to complete our Bible. 

AvELE: Christian literature of the 
fourth century includes St. Augustine’s 
“City of God,” and many great sermons 
and hymns at a time when secular litera- 
ture was unimportant. 

CHAIRMAN: I’m sure Madeline, with 
her first-hand knowledge of Europe, 
wants to add something. 


MaDELINE: The glory of the Middle 
Ages — dark though they were in many 
respects — was their architecture. For 
then were built the great Gothic cathe- 
drals scattered throughout western Eu- 
rope. And as for sculpture and 
painting, if we should eliminate the re- 
ligious motive, the greatest of our art 
treasures would have to go — paintings 
like the “Last Supper” and the “Sistine 
Madonna,” sculpture like the “Moses” 
and “David” of Michelangelo. 

CuHairMaAN: To get back to the early 
church, there are other legacies which 
are still important. Lula May, what else 
do you think should be pointed out? 

Luta May: I like to remember that 
the church set itself against the cruelty 
and vice of pagan Rome, that it treated 
slaves with kindness and helped to 
free them; that it stressed the dignity 
of work, for had not the Master Him- 
self worked as a carpenter? I like to 
think, too, of the courage of the Chris- 
tain martyrs. They could not be in- 
timidated. They believed that certain 
things were worth dying for, if need 
be, just as we do now. 

Moving down through the years 
to this Christian nation, my race 
though brought to America in 
slavery, has been given opportunities 
to receive an education in public schools. 
With training, our natural creative abil- 
tiy has expressed itself in the scientific 
discoveries of a Dr. George Washington 
Carver, in the poetry of a Jamés Weldon 
Johnson, in the music of a Marian An- 
derson. We want to fit into the widening 
community, contributing our skills, our 
physical energies, our spiritual under- 
standing, and our loyalties. Often we 
are held back in our personal develop- 
ment, and prevented from serving our 
country as fully as we might, bucause 
of unfair discriminations against us. And 
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so this war has come to mean to us not 
just fighting against something evil 
abroad — totalitarianism and all it stands 
for, but fighting for something good — 
brotherhood at home. 

CHAIRMAN: If brotherhood consists 
in giving to all people the rights and 
privileges we possess or claim for our- 
selves, then the brown, yellow and black 
races over the world have been denied 
many of the benefits of brotherhood. 

Luua May: We live in a time of re- 
markable technical progress. But inven- 
tions and discoveries may bring tragedy 
rather than benefits. Chemistry can 
develop sulfa drugs to save lives, or 
poison gas to destroy them. An air- 
plane can be used to rush a child to a 
distant hospital, or to drop bombs to 
kill children in their schools and homes. 
We have marvelous resources in this 
country. They need to be harnessed for 
creative tasks. Unless our great indus- 
trial civilization is dominated by the 
brotherhood idea, our skills and _ re- 
sources may be used selfishly, and fric- 
tion will develop rather than the co- 
operation which we need. 

Here in America we colored people 
are in a minority, but in the world the 
brown, yellow and black races far out- 
number the whites. White people have 
so far had the technical skills which 
have enabled them to exploit many -col- 
ored peoples throughout the world. But 
the colored races are fast acquiring these 
skills. Look at China with her vast 
network of industrial cooperatives. If 
the powerful white nations continue to 
deny justice and equal rights to the 
colored peoples, there may come an- 
other world war in which the whites 
and colored will be pitted against each 
other. That would be the end for all. 

CHAIRMAN: So the white man must 
practice brotherhood, not merely be- 
cause it is right, not just because all 
religions require it, but for self-pro- 
tection. 

MADELINE: The world is now too small, 
races live too close together, to indulge 
any longer in ideas of a “master race.” 
I saw the tragedy of that in Europe. The 
roots of the present war are in racial 
and religious intolerance. This poisonous 
crop may be eradicated. Hitler’s old tac- 
tics are to divide and conquer, and so 
his agents spread false rumors and sus- 
picions in the hope of turning groups 
against each other. If we indulge in 
discriminations or whispered accusa- 
tions against any other group, we are 
playing Hitler’s game. Hitler is the ab- 
solute contradiction of the brotherhood 
idea. 

Those of us who have lived in that 
atmosphere can really appreciate a dem- 
ocratic government like that in the 
United States, where all share in the 
responsibility for government and in 
its blessings. In the public schools we 


get the training we need to be intelli- 
gent citizens. Here we work and study 
together on the same level. Our school 
is a practical brotherhood. Most of us 
are interested not only in getting an 
education, but in contributing to the war 
effort through the High School Victory 
Corps and other organized activities. In 
these groups every student is accepted 
for what he can do, not where his 
parents were born or what church he 
goes to. 

GeorceE: In this town we are proud 
of the cooperation between various 
groups. Union services at Thanksgiving 
and other special occasions are an in- 
spiration to all. The cooperation is not 
always complete, but it’s a real step to- 
ward giving meaning to brotherhood. 

ADELE: We've never been a town 
like many in the South, for instance, 
where people “stay put” and newcomers 
are scarce. Since ours is a resort town 
and near large cities, we are used to 
visitors. But this war has brought us 
a widened community that we should 
not have thought possible even two 
years ago. 

CHAIRMAN: The fact that we all live, 
study, work and play here harmoni- 
ously — newcomers and old residents 
alike — perhaps means that we haven't 
learned our brotherhood lesson so badly. 

MADELINE: But we aren’t satisfied. 
Those of us who came from afar and 
have been kindly received here want not 
only to see that all groups in this com- 
munity have a fair deal, but that the 
benefits we enjoy shall reach others. 

ADELE: One way religion promotes 
brotherhood is by missionary work. 
We've spoken of the early missionaries 
who did much in spreading civilization. 
I’m sure you all remember the work of 
the Jesuits among the Indians here in 
America when this country was first 
discovered. Catholics and Protestants 
have been active in missionary work all 
over the World for hundreds of years 
and have often cooperated closely. 

GeorcE: I often think how much 
easier it is for us to work with the Chi- 
nese as allies because their leadership is 
largely Christian. Years ago a lonely 
Chinese boy, Charlie Soong, walking 
the streets of Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, found a friend in a prominent citi- 
zen who sent the boy to college. He be- 
came a Christian, went back to 
China, married and had a large family. 
It is with that Soong family, of which 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek is the young- 
est daughter, that the destiny of mod- 
ern China is so closely intertwined. 
There’s a place where brotherhood paid 
big dividends. 

RicHarp: Jews in this country have 
been deeply concerned about the suffer- 
ings of our brothers in Europe, and 
many individuals and organizations, 
both Jewish and Christian have worked 
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valiantly to save the remnants of the 
people from being exterminated. 

CHAIRMAN: We must look now to the 
postwar world. Let’s see what our re- 
ligious inheritance can contribute. 

ADELE: What we seem to lack most 
today is unity in moral and spiritual 
principles. For a thousand years there 
was unity of Christendom under the. 
papacy. That system of organization 
had its flaws, but perhaps some ideas 
from it could be used in building 
world community. 

Ricuarp: The prophets Isaiah and 
Micah had some good suggestions too. 
In the war-troubled times of the eighth 
century B.C., they foretold a time when 
the nations of the earth should dwell 
together in unity and peace. They said, 
“Out of Zion shall go forth the law — 
and they (meaning the nations) shall 
beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks. Nation 
shall not lift sword against nation, aei- 
ther shall they learn war any more.” 
This is the first distinct expression in 
any literature of the brotherhood of 
man in a federated world. 

Luta May: It’s hard for me to asso- 
ciate peace with the early Hebrews, 
because, as I think of the Old Testa- 
ment, it seems like one long recital of 
wars. 

MADELINE: But they didn’t glorify 
war. Perhaps it was because they were 
so often drawn into war that they 
longed to be free of it. That’s very dif- 
ferent from the conception of Hitler 
and Mussolini that war in itself was glori- 
ous and no nation can be strong and 
virile without it. 

CHAIRMAN: That goes for every dem- 
ocratic nation. Here we are engaged 
in the most terrific struggle of all times, 
and yet we hate war. We hate it so 
much that we are determined to finish 
this job and then fashion a lasting peace. 

GeorcE: We Protestants would like 
to add one other goal to the struggle 
for unity and peace — our faith was in- 
spired by a craving for emancipation. 
It puts great store by the worth of the 
individual soul. Self realization; not re- 
pression, is one of the great objects of 
both religion and democracy. Of course, 
unlimited freedom is out of the ques- 
tion in a world where no spot is more 
than sixty hours from the nearest air- 
port. Yet we all want as much free- 
dom as possible consistent with coop- 
eration for the greatest good to the 
greatest number in the world commun- 
ity. 

Cuairman: I think we all realize that 
there is no longer freedom or safety for 
any one without this cooperation. We 
prize our individual racial and religious 
heritages. But only by common action 
for brotherhood can we hope for a 
happy and fruitful life in the widening 
community which is our world. 
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George Washington Carver with the 
painting that won him honorable 
mention at World’s Fair in 1893. 


| ips name of George Washington 
Carver is a distinguished one in the 
world of science, It is also a name which 
marks a milestone in the history of the 
Negro race. Rackham Holt has written 
a distinguished biography of this great 
and patient man whose profound knowl- 
edge of agriculture and botany enabled 
him to help the economically submerged 
South to better ways of living. 

We are privileged to present here 
an excerpt from Mrs. Holt’s book, 
George Washington Carver. This ex- 
cerpt deals with his years at Iowa State 
Agricultural College. 

George Washington Carver was born 
in 1864 of slave parents. He was raised 
on a plantation in Missouri belonging 
to a family named Carver. At the age of 
10 he left the Carvers to go to a 
school eight miles away. He supported 
himself while there by doing odd jobs. 

One of the mainsprings of Dr. Car- 
ver’s character was his self-reliance. He 
did many menial jobs in order to earn 
money for his education, and he did 
them all well. In 1876 he moved on 
to Minneapolis, Kansas. There he 
worked hard to earn money for college 
tuition. When he had. the necessary 
amount, he presented himself at High- 
land University only to be refused ad- 
mittance because of his color. 

George took refuge from his hurt in 
hard work. He filed a claim on a home- 
stead in Ness County, Kansas, in 1886, 
and worked as a hired man to pay his 
way. Two years later he took out a 
mortgage on his homestead and went 
to Iowa. There in Indianola, he en- 
rolled in Simpson College. This time 
he was not turned away, but neither 
was he welcomed —at first. His sin- 


cerity and gentleness won him a great 
many friends, however. Among them 
was Mrs. Liston, who helped him find 
the odd jobs he needed to keep going. 
and Miss Budd, his art teacher. Miss 
Budd urged him to go to Iowa State 
Agricultural College, where her father 
was Professor of Horticulture. 


N 1891 the Iowa State College of 

Agriculture and Mechanic Arts was 
already an eminent institution and, 
under the presidency of W. M. Beard- 
shear, prided itself on being excelled 
in agriculture by no other college. It 
was the seed bed from which sprouted 
three men who were to rule the agri- 
cultural destinies of the United States 
for twenty-eight years. 

James G. Wilson, director of the Ag- 
ricultural Station, was soon to become 
Secretary of Agriculture in the cabinets 
of McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Taft; Henry Cantwell Wallace was As- 
sistant Professor of Agriculture, later to 
become Secretary of Agriculture in the 
cabinets of Harding and Coolidge until 
he died in 1924, His son,.Henry Agard 
Wallace, was to fill the same-post dur- 
ing the first two administrations of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, though the pres- 
ent Vice-President was at that time only 
a small twig being bent in the right 
direction. al 

The school term had already started 
when George arrived in May; it ex- 
tended from Washington’s Birthday to 
Thanksgiving, ‘and the long vacation 
occurred in the winter when farmers 
ceased from farming. Professor Budd, 
who had been prepared for the coming 
of his daughter’s protege, directed him 
to the dining hall to arrange for his 
mealtime. There he was bluntly told he 
could not sit at a table with white boys; 
he would have to eat with the field 
hands in the basement. 

“George shrank from yet another blow. 
“This, too, I can bear,” he thought, but 
he did not want to be turned away from 
school again. In all simplicity he wrote 
his good friend Mrs, Liston back in 
Indianola asking what he should do. 
The response was equally simple. Mrs. 
Liston put on her hat and bearded a 
train which speedily covered the fifty 
miles to Ames. She spent the day with 
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By Rackham Holt 


And the Walls 
Came Tumblin’ Down 


A Chapter from the Biography of a Great 
American, George Washington Carver 


him strolling about the grounds, ad- 
miring the Duildings and their appoint- 
ments and equipment as though she 
were walking through catalogue and 
prospectus. Between statistics she dined 
in the basement with George and the 
servants. 

That day marked the end of his iso- 
lation, and from then on things went 
very much easier. 

The college was state supported, and 
consequently tuition free, but there 
were other expenses. Under “How to 
enter” the catalogue stated, “Write to 
steward enclosing three dollars to re- 
tain room, and ask for dimensions that 
you may bring proper furniture, carpet, 
etc.” George had been unable to keep 
up the payments on his Ness County 
homestead and he had deeded it to the 
man who had financed his loan. Con- 
sequently, he was propertyless and 
moneyless once more. He had arrived in 
Ames without even bedding, nothing, 
in fact, except faith. 

George could not later recall that any- 
one at Ames was ever unkind to him. 
When he was waiting on table in the 
dining hall one of the women students 
rose and left the room as she saw his 
black hand serving her. But her name 
is not engraved in history, and that of 
George W. Carver is. Eventually other 
students followed the accustomed pat- 
tern of respect, admiration, and affec- 
tion. He has said, “If one pessimistic 
note ever reached my ears there were a 
dozen optimistic ones urging, ‘Yes, you 
can do it. Go ahead.’ As a result the 
thing was accomplished.” 

So George was allowed to continue 
his geology, botany, chemistry, bac- 
teriology, zoology, entomology, and 
kindred subjects. 

Students were encouraged to join one 
of the seven literary clubs, and George 
was made a member of the Welch Ec- 
lectic Society, the purpose of which 
was “development in science, litera- 
ture, and the art of public speaking.” 
“The art of public speaking” offered him 
a distinct challenge. He was already sen- 
sitive about his speaking voice, be- 
cause he had so little control over it. 
It would stay subdued for a while and 
then break unexpectedly into an em- 
barrassing falsetto. The first time this 
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happened in his elocution class, the 
teacher exclaimed, “Of all the ridiculous 
voices I ever heard, none has ever been 
quite as bad as yours!” 

George took exception to this, but 
she let him sulk. And when he had 
pulled himself together they went to 
work on it. They were so successful 
that after he had achieved a balance he 
was offered a scholarship in singing at 
the Boston Conservatory of Music. 

One thing which made the Eclectic 
Society outstanding was the nature of 
its monthly meetings, usually legal in 
tone. A court was held in which certain 
offenders were tried —criminals who 
had disobeyed the rules of the table in 
the dining hall, The hall was furnished 
with a multitude of big square tables, 
each seating eight, two at a side, and 
students chose their own table mates. 
George no longer had to weave his way 
around the pillars serving others, but 
sat at the most envied of the student 
tables. It was envied for the merriment 
which emanated from it and spread 
throughout the room. 

The group made up special games. 
One was to divide the table in quarters 
and no one was permitted to pull a 
dish over that line. If caught violating 
this provision he would notify his law- 
yer. The fun at table was carried on 
to the club meetings. He would be 
prosecuted and tried and, if he lost, 
his fine would be no dessert for the next 
day. If he protested and carried it to 
higher court and lost, the punishment 
was serious—no pie for a week. 

Another table rule required everyone 
to ask for what he wanted by its scien- 
tific name. If you could not remember 
that black pepper was Piper nigrum, 
you could sit there forever, sans condi- 
ment, and nobody would pay any at- 
tention. Or if you forgot Triticum vul- 
gare, you could call and call without 
result; others would comment on the 
particular richness and tastiness of the 
bread, but the forgetful one would have 
to eat potatoes. Or if you requested NaCl 
instead of (C,.H..O,,), no matter how 
politely, you drank your coffee with 
salt instead of sugar. — 

Chemistry George liked, because it 
permitted him to tear things to pieces 
and find out what they were made of. 

And algebra he liked, because it 
dealt with unknown quantities. He was 
supposed to be studying in the same 
classroom* where an algebra class was 
being held, but he found something 
so fascinating about the letters and 
signs, he listened to that instead of 
attending to his own work. Finally 
the teacher said, “You aren’t accomp- 
lishing anything just sitting there like 
that. You might as well join the class.” 
This George was delighted to do, though 
he was not supposed to have algebra 
until the. next year. 


Geometry, however, was another mat- 
ter altogether. Here he bogged down 
completely, after getting off to a good 
start. The day of the first test he was 
given the easiest proposition in the book, 
and he jumped at it like a bull terrier at 
a rat. He had only that one, and whizzed 
through it so fast that he met some of 
his classmates coming in as he was going 
out. 

“Are you through already, George?” 

“Oh, yes, and J made a four,” he 
announced airily. Papers were marked 
on a scale of four hundred; three hun- 
dred and seventy-five was passing. Exit 
George. 

The next day he took his place in the 
front row. Professor Edgar W. Stanton 
was round and jolly looking, but George 
didn’t know him very well, or he would 
have sat in a corner. Mr. Stanton started 
to read the marks. It did not take him 
long to reach the C’s. George straight- 
ened up. He wanted to hear that four 
read out loud so everyone could hear. 
Mr. Stanton had a little black book, 
and he kept turning pages and looking 
up in the air and turning more pages. 
Finally he said, “Mr. Carver, I give 
you zero.” 

George could not believe he had 
heard correctly. “Zero!” 

“Yes, zero.” 

“But, Mr. Stanton! I had the answer 
right, I looked it up afterward.” 

“Having the correct answer makes no 
difference. You went wrong on your 
first statement. You can’t arrive at a 
right result from a -wrong hypothesis.” 

Though George was outraged at the 
moment, he soon realized the correct- 
ness of this attitude and its applicability 


Dr. Carver at work in hi 
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to other aspects of lite. A path might 
straighten out at the end though it 
had been crooked on the way; but if 
you retraced your steps it would still 
be crooked. You could not build truth 
except on a foundation of truth. 

He also hated history, all history ex- 
cept aboriginal history of the United 
States, in which he took a special in- 
terest. Ancient history he got only after 
his fashion, which was poor. He later 
claimed he had never been guilty of 
remembering a date. When asked to 
“describe briefly the significance of the 
reign of Queen Anne,” the spreading 
flower of Queen Anne’s lace (Daucus 
carota) drifted delicate and white across 
his mental vision. 

During the decades in which George 
was growing up many aids to agricul- 
ture were being perfected: ensilage, as 
a result of the disastrous rains of 1879; 
inoculation against Texas fever in’ cat- 
tle and cholera in hogs; tuberculin 
tests; an array of farm machinery; and 
new methods for testing soils to de- 
termine which constituents were best 
suited to the new plants that were being 
introduced from all over the world. 

A certain destiny was shaping George. 
Though he had endured many hard- 
ships and loneliness, simple and fine 
people such as the Watkinses and the 
Seymours had arisen in the path of the 
orphan to act as mother and father to 
him; he had found such guiding friends 
as the Milhollands and Listons; and 
equally simple and fine teachers were 
now continuing the process of molding 
him mentally and morally. 

One of the most potent of these was 
James G. Wilson. The cheerful, Scot- 
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tish-born Dean of~ Agriculture and di- 
rector of the experiment station had 
already taken a turn at politics in the 
State Legislature, and was the first farm- 
er congressman at Washington where 
he was known as “Tama Jim.” Now 
he was exercising his gifts as a truly 
great teacher. He was father to all the 
students, both boys and girls; all felt 
free to go to him for service at any 
time and without any hesitation. 

Wilson had been informed of 
George’s unusual gift as a painter, and 
wanted to make sure the young man 
was not sacrificing something rare. He 
asked, “Why not push your studies 
along this line to some extent?” 

But George replied, “Because I can 
be of more service to my race in agri- 
culture.” : 

Being a state school, Ames had no 
compulsory religious training, but stu- 
dents were strongly urged to attend the 
Bible classes and prayer meetings held 
under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A., 
_ or the Sunday-school classes conducted 
by certain members of the faculty. 
Everyone wanted to be in Professor 
Wilson’s group, which grew so large 
he was embarrassed for the other teach- 
ers, who only had a smal] attendance. 
Privately he asked certain ones, includ- 
ing George to change to some other 
class but, after two or three weeks, 
one by one they drifted back until they 
were all together again, and Professor 
Wilson was helpless to break up the 
company. 

At Iowa Agricultural College the man- 
ual of labor was divided into two kinds: 
uninstructive was paid for in money; 
instructive was compensated by instruc- 
tion given and skill acquired. Both of 
these were made available only to the 
most faithful and meritorious students. 
However, they were expressly warned 
that they were expected to pay in cash 
for the main part of their expenses. 

But George’s purse was flat, and an 
exception had to be made for him. The 
ledgers contain such items as: 


G. W. C. in account with the student 
department. 

Scrubbing one day 8 hrs. 
” ” ” 8 ” 
” 5 ” 

One of his extracurricular activities 
was to act as professional rubber for the 
athletic team. He had to see that run- 
ners and football players ate the right 
kind of food and not too much of it, that 
they slept the prescribed number of 
hours and at the right times, that they 
performed the right exercises in suf- 
ficient quantity. When the exercising 
was over, he really went to work, mas- 
saging, thumping, stretching, feeling 
out muscles, aud incidentally learning 
much about the anatomy of the human 
body. With his incredibly long fingers, 
almost twice as long as those of any 


ordinary man, he gently wiped away 
soreness and fatigue. He could bring 
healing to pulled ligaments, but only 
as long as there was no serious injury. 

George became known as the man 
who would not use anything he had not 
paid for. Professor Wilson was the only 
person who could break down the bar- 
rier erected against unearned aid. One 
day he happened to glance at George’s 
feet. The shabby, broken shoes caught 
his attention. Without a word he 
reached in his pocket and held out two 
dollars. “Go get a pair of shoes!” he 
ordered sternly. “Not a word out of 
you! Go! Get out!” 

In the face of that sternness, George 
was for once unable to talk back. Meek- 
ly he took the two dollars. 

The pull of George’s paints and 
brushes remained stronger in him than 
he realized. He was like a mother who 
leaves her baby at a foundling home one 
night and then goes back to fetch it in 
the morning. His first winter vacation of 
1891-92 he hurried back to Indianola 
and enrolled as a special student in the 
art course at Simpson. 

With a delicate and discerning eye 
he translated into another medium the 
beauty he saw about him or remem- 
bered from some past time. It might 
be the crab-apple blossoms, pond lilies 
in a deep blue shade, or a character 
sketch of the Mentzelia ornata of the 
desert. Miss Budd said she could cor- 
rect his faulty coloring but could teach 
him nothing about form. Sometimes he 
felt he could not make a mistake; the 
picture grew before his eyes. At other 
times he wept with the pain of crea- 
tion. 

Thanksgiving Day came and passed, 
and so did Christmas, while he went 
about his accustomed duties. The day 
after Christmas he was supposed to go 
to Professor Budd’s house in Ames, a 
mile away from the campus, to clean 
up after the disorder of merrymaking. A 
light snow had fallen during the night 
and a sleigh had been sent for him. He 
put on his old scrubbing clothes and 
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climbed in. Some ot the other students 
jumped aboard and said they, too, were 
going to town, which George thought a 
little odd, As they jingled along he saw 
still others walking, and thought it 
stranger still that so many people should 
be going to town all at once. 

The snow had stopped and the 
sun had come out clear and bright. The 
sleigh drew up in front of the biggest 
store in Ames, and one of the boys 
suggested, “Let’s go in.” 

George had on his oldest rags and 
objected vigorously, bui they were too 
many for him and half pulled him into 
the store and into the men’s clothing 
department. “Here, what’s this!” - pro- 
tested George “I don’t want to buy 
anything.” His overcoat was worn and 
covered even worse tatters. 

“Just try this suit on.” 

“There’s no need to fool this way. 
I’m not buying a suit.” 

“We just want to see how it looks.” 

Still struggling, they got him into a 
gray suit and added the rest of a com- 
plete outfit — shoes, hat, gloves, every- 
thing. George was bewildered and up- 
set, but he was given no time to think. 
Professor Wilson thrust a railroad ticket 
into his hands which read, “Ames to 
Cedar Rapids,” and at seven that eve- 
ning he was on the train, carrying four 
of his paintings. 

From December 27 to 30, 1892, an 
exhibition of Iowa artists was being 
held in Cedar Rapids in connection 
with a meeting of the Iowa Teachers’ 
Association. Professor Wilson and 
George’s other friends were determined 
that his work should appear, and had 
chosen this method of circumventing 
his inevitable protestations and insur- 
ing that he got there. G. W. Carver was 
duly listed in the catalogue as the au- 
thor of No. 99, Yucca; No. 25, Roses; 
No. 43, Peonies; No. 186, Vase of 
Flowers. 

When George presented himself and 
his canvases, characteristically and with 
his usual adaptability, he offered to help 
install the exhibits—an offer which 
was gratefully accepted and which 
contributed to the general excellent 
showing. 

His painting at once brought him into 
state fame, which was confirmed when 
the judges selected all four to be shown 
at the World’s Columbia Exposition in 
Chicago the following summer, but he 
could manage only one, and chose the 
Yucca gloriosa. He carried it himself 
to the White City, where it received an 
honorable mention. 

And as a plant breeder, an explorer 
into the infinite, he could create fresh 
color and form in the living plants he 
loved so well. As a child he had planted 
his flowers close together, hoping they 


would mix. Then when he grew older § 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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FROM THE FIGHTING FRONT 


s and A= we are reprinting poetry 
re too from the volume, Reveille, War 
n into Poems by Members of Our Armed 
thing § Forces. Captain James Aust Mat- 
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thews was stationed at the Anti-air- 
craft Artillery School, Camp Davis, 
North Carolina, when he wrote to 
us. He entered on active duty with 
the Army of the United States early 


wa 
. in 1941. Before his enlistment he was 
ks.” a member of the staff of the Library 
into a of Congress. He is a graduate of 
} Com Vanderbilt University. 
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By James Aust Matthews 


It our dying means saving a hedgerow 
in Devon, 
lt hunger and thirst make for greener 


92, an fields and forests in Kent, 


being It desert suns, in burning this dusty 
we se brow, will keep color shining in far 
- ao off Tipperary roses, 

hoa We who are born of proud free blood 
“yn q across the sea say: 
aw “It is a good fight. It is worth the price.” 
enting 
sero It, by dying, we save a thatched cottage 
he on in Scotland 
Roses; § And keep an English tarm-lad whistling 


behind his plow, — 

lf someday we walk, as already | have 
dreamed a thousand times of doing, 
down a green, green lane edged with 
hawthorn blossoms and Canterbury 
bells, 

It will have been a fine fight. 
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For sweat and blood and what comes 
after is small price for things eternal- 

Things like a cottage and a field and a 
singing child, be it England or Ala- 
bama. 

If anywhere in the world your dying — 

Our dying — 

Will save sunny meadows and skylarks 
and songs on gay young lips as yet 
unborn, 

Who will set a limit on the price of this 
happiness? . . . 
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Reprinted from Reveille, War Poems by 
Members of Our Armed Forces by permis- 
sion of the author and of A. S. Barnes and 
Co., publishers, 
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HEN a piece of prose writing in- 

terests us because of the writing 
itself rather than because of the sub- 
ject, then we know that the writer is 
really skilled. This is true of the follow- 
ing imaginative essay. 


The House 


A very old house sits atop a hill over- 
looking a rutted country road. An 
orchard rests below the house in a small] 
indentation of the hill, Part of it is 
shaded by ancient apple trees which 
still yield a sporadically bountiful crop. 
At one end is what used to be a garden. 

Behind, a wide, bare slope reaches 
upward to form the highest hill of the 
chain of which it is a part. A dark, 
magnificent, apparently untouched for- 
est covers the ridge and one side of the 
slope down to the orchard, and thence 
to the adjacent hills. One great fir com- 
mands the very pinnacle. This tree is 
of ragged and uneven shape and greatly 
resembles a cranky matron with a train 
of children following her to bed in 
pointed nightcaps. She carries a candle 
and has one leg raised to persuade un- 
willing ones—a family which is con- 
tinually on the way to bed, but which 
eternally manages to evade the final 
step 

The house itself has all the appear- 
ance of an old woman, unstable, sag- 
ging, with the usual complement of 
weird, creaking sounds. Its windows 
have that withdrawn, sometimes vacant, 
stare of age which views the world but 
guards that within as sacred. However, 
at present it has nothing to hide, mak- 
ing the stare actually vacant. 

Spread out on the surrounding 
grounds in relaxed positions are the off- 
spring of the old lady, The first child, 
the long, moss-covered chicken-house, 
has already grown to a mildly prosper- 
ous middle-age. Of the woodshed, the 
youngest, there is little to say except 
that it has remained steadfast beside 
the house through many winters of rain 
and cold, and discharged its office with 
never a protest. And then there is the 
black sheep! Out on the hill, by the 
edge of the woods, stands a beautiful 
hemlock, and beneath it —oh shame to 
the glories of nature! —a decrepit and 
deserted outhouse. Its very attitude of 
desertion shows the neglect of a parent 





who forgets an older child at the ad- 
vent of a new one. 

In following the yard around the 
house, past the overgrown front-yard 
rosebeds and a huge holly tree that had 
once been two, one comes upon two 
Royal Anne cherry trees on the side 
above the orchard. It is possible that in 
some time past they were typical of 
luxurious English royalty. But either 
their regal splendor has faded or they 
never had any, for they are now only 
two spindly old maids with fast-thin- 
ning hair. Beside them on the bank is 
a group of thin, dappled gray and white 
young alders gaily floundering in a 
sea of brakes and thimble berry bushes 
— like wild, fantastic little boys acci- 
dentally racing in upon their great- 
grandmother’s tea-party. 

A startlingly cold breeze pierces the 
lazy tranquility now and then, and 
tickles the vanity of the two old maids 
by combing their hair. It brushes past 
the house with such familiarity that an 
observer might almost feel guilty ot 
having trespassed upon the inner 
privacy of a family circle. 

Virginia Meyer, 16 
Washington High School, Portland, Oreyon 
Mrs. Finnigan, Teacher 


This rhymed poem is almost as fluid 
as free verse, and it is also interpreted 
in appropriate metaphors. 


Salve 


You think there is no love? 
You think that I can shove 
My need for you away 
Like coal into the dark, 
And when I want a spark 
Of warmth to ease my day 
I shovel on a piece 

Or two and so release 

My care until the sun 

Is high? But you are wrong! 
My love is like a long 
Long road and though I run 
And run I never find 

The end, for I am blind 
With heat, a flame that needs 
No coal. And I must come 


To you for salve to numb 


A heat so hot it bleeds. 


Jean Miller, 16 
Deering High School 
Portland, Maine 
Isabelle K. Pease, Teacher 





‘SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


© QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


When you've finished reading “Big 
Doc’s Girl,” you should be able to mark 
true statements T, false ones F. 


1. Big Doc’s girl was named Dorkie. 

2. Miz Doc gave lessons in piano- 
playing. 

3. Big Doc’s girl was to give her 
instruction in Jake Granther’s house. 

4. Granny Bascom hummed when 
Big Doc’s girl played “The Old Rugged 
Cross.” 

5. Teaching turned out to be much 
more difficult than Big Doc’s girl had 
anticipated. 


ll. WHAT'S THE BIG IDEA? 


The panel discussion on National 
Brotherhood Week, “The Widening 
Community,” should supply you with 


the information necessary to underline * 


the best completing word or phrase in 
each of the following sentences. 


1. The two purposes of the discus- 
sion are to share ideas that bind racial 
and religious groups together and to 
(a) point out the wide differences be- 
tween such groups; (b) point out spe- 
cial contributions of each group;. (c) 
formulate a program for ending the war 
at once. 

2. From the statements made by the 
Jewish boy it is clear that (a) the Jews 
hold no beliefs in common with Chris- 
tians; (b) the only difference between 
Jews and Christians is a denominational 
one; (c) the Jews contributed many 
ideas to Christian doctrine. 

3. The Protestant speaker summed 
up Jesus’s teachings as follows: (a) 
“Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you;” (b) “What doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God;” (c) “Honor thy father 
and thy mother.” ; 

4. Protestant sects arose when (a) 
Reformation leaders disagreed on the 
interpretation of Jesus’s teachings; (b) 
Emperor Constantine granted toleration 
to Christians; (c) St. Patrick went to 
the British Isles. 


iil. FACT OR FICTION? 


Here is a list of names taken at ran- 
dom from this week’s English material. 
Some are the names of real persons — 
mark them R; others are the names of 
the characters in plays, stories, books — 
mark them F. To make it absolutely 
fair, only one name is given in each case. 


d. Carver 
e. Adele 
f. Micah 


a. Jeptha 
b. Wallace 
c. Luther 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 
— And join the discussion: 


1. Several of the items in this week’s 
English material have some bearing 
on the problem of the brotherhood of 
man. Point them out if you can and 
discuss with your classmates what the 
specific problem is in each case. 

2. Do you agree with Captain Mat- 
thews in his poem, “From the Fighting 
Front,” that “it is worth the price”? 
Why or why not? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Make a list of the peculiar words 
and expressions you find in “Big Doc’s 
Girl” and indicate both the proper way 
of saying these things and the way 
in which the people of your own com- 
munity would say them colloquially. 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 


Some of the following sentences are 
correct; others contain grammatical er- 
rors. Can you find the mistakes and 
make corrections? Sentences are based 
on “Big Doc’s Girl.” 


1. I got a girl your age. 

2. You're a bit taller than she. 

3. We was aimin’ for her to take les- 
sons. 

4. Her Ma died when she was borned. 

5. Can everybody here pay for his 
lessons? 

6. If them horses get moving, we'll 
arrive about sundown. 

7. My Pa give it to me when I was 
eleven. 

8. He said, “This fiefd’s yorn, Jake, 
as soon as you learn to plow it.” 

9. An assortment of peaches, plums, 
and pears makes a good present. 

10. Them little green shoots was no 
taller than my elbow. 

11. Then I get to thinking maybe 
there wasn’t no beginning. 

12. That’s because she don’t eat 
nothing. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


rendezvous (r6én da vod). A meeting or 
trysting. 

chaos (ké 5s). Havoc; wild disorder. 

ethical (éth i k4l). Conforming to a code 
of morally acceptable behavior. 

alien (a lé én). Strange, foreign, un- 
familiar. 


And the Walls 


Came Tumblin’ Down 
(Concluded) 


he found out that this was the function 
of the bees, but it was a haphazard 
method —so many specimens had to 
be discarded. Now he had learned how 
to crossbreed by hand to produce the 
desired results. He had performed most 
of his experiment on bulbous plants, be- 
because of his migratory life they were 
so much easier to carry from place to 
place than root plants. The subject of 
his thesis for a bachelor’s degree was 
“Plants as Modified by Man,” and he 
selected the amaryllis as his special ob- 
ject of study. : ; 

The graduating class of ’94 was called 
The Gourds, and its motto, “Ever climb- 
ing,” was mysteriously printed on the 


top of the powerhouse smokestack one — 


dark night. George, who was affection- 
ately nicknamed “Doctor,” because he 
“knew everything,” was elected poet 
laureate. He had, perforce, to compose 
an “Ode to the Gourds.” 

After four years at Ames he was ready 
for his B.S., and Mrs. Liston was on 
hand for his triumph as she had: been 
for his difficult initiation. He met her 
at the train, very happy and proud in 
his gray suit with the inevitable flower 
in his buttonhole, which he never was 
without, then~or thereafter. She, for 
her part, was loaded with red carna- 
tions, the class flower, tributes to George 
from the art class at Simpson. He read 
the “Ode to the Gourds” and took Mrs. 
Liston to dinner in the student dining 
hall, where they sat at the professors’ 
table—a place he had legitimately 
earned. He was the first colored gradu- 
ate of the college and the only member 
of his race ever to be on the faculty 
staff. 

His correspondence with the Mil- 
hollands had continued faithfully, and in 
October, 1894, a month before gradua- 
tion he wrote: 

“The many good things the Lord has 
entrusted to my care are too numerous 
to mention here. The last, but not 
least, of these is my appointment as 
Assistant State Botanist. I intend to 
take a postgraduate course here, which 
will require two years—one year of 
residence work and one of non-resi- 
dence. I hope to do my non-residence 
work next year and in the meantime take 
a course at Chicago Academy of Arts.” 

The conflict between George’s long: 
ing to devote himself entirely to painting 
and his equally strong desire to be of 
service seemed as though it would never 
end. 


Reprinted from George Washington Car- 
ver, by Rackham Holt, copyright, 1943, by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
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SHORT STORY 21 


By Mary Medearis 


inction 
=e “" She had never taught music before but a 
d how a ee child showed her how when the time came 
ce the aan 
d most 
its, be- 
y were , : Z 
lace to Zatti and I would teach as Mother did. I 
ject of _hiiltiiy would have my own lesson book and 
pe was “How would teaching appeal to you?” sit on the porch after supper to mark 
and he Suddenly my heart was a trip ham- down the day’s lessons. I would prob- 
vial ob- B'S Jake Granther stood at our side mer. “Piano teaching?” She nodded. “I ably even ride a horse as Mother had 
door. The dust of the back country suppose if you could start at fourteen done. I could see myself waving from 


s called was on his faded jeans, and his face with no conservatory work, I can start the road as we went by, and the people 
-climb- was brown from the hot June sun. at eighteen without any.” in the houses waving back. “There goes 
on the “Good morning, Mr. Granther,” I “Yes.” Her eyes were seeing some- Big Doc’s gal,” they would say. 
ick one B said. “It’s been a long time since you've _ thing far beyond me. Perhaps that little “Growed-up, now. I hear she’s most as 
fection- § knocked on our side door.” pig-tailed girl of years ago, riding off good as her Ma a-teachin’.” A shiver 
use he “It’s been a long spell since ye’ve down the road on the brown horse, went down my spine. 
d poet # been out our way, Miss Mary. Every- Penny, a music roll tied to the saddle I rose from the chair and went into 
ompose B body well?” horn. “Yes. Well!” She spoke briskly. the dining-room toward the side door. 
“Everybody’s well,” I said. “Your “Jake Granther says they've bought “Mary,” Mother called from the liv- 
s ready house, too?” their new organ at Granite Hill, and ing-room. She opened the door and 


was on He nodded. “All’s well.” He leaned they’ve come for you to show them how spoke to me again. “You'd better use 
d been # one bony hand against the door casing to play it. There’re six who can study my big suitcase. It’s under the quilts in 
net her and looked off toward the edge of the until school starts, he says.” She hesi- my closet.” Her eyes were soft and her 
roud in yard. “Wonder could I have words with _ tated. “It’s twenty miles back country.” mouth had the quirk to it. “I wish I 
» flower Miz Doc?” I knew what she meant. Twenty had time to help you pack, but I teach 
yaar es I hesitated. “She’s giving a piano les- miles back country, with the rutted until after two this afternoon. Don’t 


he, fore son —” Beyond him, parked by the side roads and uncertain trips to the curb forget your music lists.” 
| caus of the road, was his wagon loaded high markets, might mean a month before I The sun was two hours past our 
ag with melons for the curb market. A could get home again. I said, “I’m chimney when Jake Granther returned 


half-hour might mean loss of the early eighteen, Mother. I'd like to go.” for me. He swung Mother's big suitcase 


now morning customers. “I'll call her. Please “You come discuss details with him,” in the back of the empty wagon, and 
Of aed come in.” she said. “He wants to pick you up on’ gave me a hand up to the high seat be- 
var “No, thank’ee,” he said. “Tll_ wait his way back from the curb market this side him. 

“gra du- here.” He took his hand from the door afternoon.” : The family stood in a iow to see me 
cians and pulled his tobacco sack from the She closed the door and I heard her off. Melie Kate and Ruth were wide- 


pocket of his jeans. footsteps go back to the living-room. eyed with awe at my close proximity 


faculty When Mother came from the living- I sat where I was for a long moment to the big man with the black beard. 
he Mil- "0m, I walked back to the kitchen and before I went to the side door to see Little Doc, home on his lunch hour 
y, and in closed the door behind me. Something Jake Granther. My mind flashed back from Frank’s, was stolidly expression- 
gradua- in Jake’s manner had made me vaguely to a memory of a year before. Jake less at our parting. In two days he was 


uneasy. It might have been his odd re- had sat next to me on Phineas Gran- leaving for St. Louis. It would be a long 
cord has} Guest to speak with Mother. Those  ther’s front porch; he had rolled a time before we were together again. 
umerous| Weather-beaten faces at our side door cigarette from the papers in his pocket Slyly he handed me an old beanshooter 
but not(™ had always meant, “I want Big Doc— as he told me about the organ that that he had made when he was in Clen- 
ment asm tell him Ezzie’s baby’s a-bornin’.” It would be waiting for me in the Granite denin. It was the one with the three 
tend tof Was the town faces at the front door that Hill church in a year or two. I remem- nicks in the handle for the three boys 
» which ®ked, “Is your Mother in? I want to bered what I had thought then: my who had tried to take it away from him. 
year offm see about piano lessons.” But then it teaching was never to be in the back “It’s for luck,” he said. 
non-resi-f— ight have been the unfamiliar look in country — my teaching wasn’t to begin Mother put a small gray ledger in 
esidence™a Jake Granther’s eyes when he spoke to for years and years. The Conservatory my lap. My lesson book! A lesson book 
ime takef™ ™e. A keen, straight look. was to be first. and a beanshooter! “I know how David 
of Arts.” The kitchen door opened in a mo- Yet — here was the moment that I had _ felt,” I said, and I laughed with excite- 
e’s long-™ ™ent and Mother stood there. “Mary, also known would come, since the first ment. The rocky dirt road to the back 
painting do you have any plans for this sum- time I had sat on the fourth step behind country was the road to a Glorious Ad- 
to be off mer?” the banisters to hear Mother give a_ venture now. 
ild never “What kind of plans?” piano lesson. The voice at the door had But look! Coming down that road 
“Studying, or working.” come for me! I had thought it would be was a small figure with a music satchel 
I shook my head. “There’s no money the front door, though! No matter. It in its hand. Mother’s two o'clock pupil. 
gton Car-M™ for lessons. I thought maybe there had come. It had come early, but it had Goliath! Suddenly the adventure 
1943, by would “be a job so I could start again come. And what a teacher I would be! dropped away and hard panic was 
in the fall.” My pupils would do what Mother’s did, there from underneath. “Mother.” I 
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gripped her hand. “Mother, I’ve never 
taught before. How will I know!” 

Mother’s other hand pulled my head 
down to hers. “Don’t you worry, Sister. 
You'll know.” Her voice was easy, but 
her eyes looked as my heart felt. “You'll 
know,” she said again. 

Jake Granther flipped the reins and 
clucked to the horses, and we were 
bumping down the rutted road. I 
clutched the lesson book and Little 
Doc’s beanshooter, and looked straight 
between old Samson’s ears. The road 
ahead was a strange rocky road that I 
had never seen before. Heat rays made 
shimmering will-o’-the-wisps. 

In my chest was a shriveled lump 
where a moment before had been a full- 
blewn balloon of excitement. Suppose 
I couldn’t teach after all? Suppose | 
couldn’t even begin a lesson? Oh, surely 
I should know that. That fourth step 
behind the banisters had a worn spot 
on the varnish from the years that I 
had sat there, listening to all the lessons 
that Mother had begun and ended. 
Only now all those lessons seemed to 
have rolled into one big lesson — no be- 
ginning, no ending. Only pieces from 
one whole. 

After a long time I turned and asked 
of Jake Granther’s profile. “Am I to live 
at your house?” 

“Yore Ma said to. My house is easy 
walkin’ to the church house, and thar’s 
where ye'll be teachin’.” 

His elbows leaned on sharp bony 
knees, and suddenly I had a picture of 
rows of grizzled Ichabod Cranes, at 
rows of organs, long grasshopper legs 
doubled up until their ‘knees bumped 
the bottom of the keyboard with every 
pump of the pedal. 

I said, “Are there to be any boys to 
teach?” 

Jake thought for a moment. “Tom 
Johnson said his young’un aims to take. 
He’s got a hawg of his own to pay 
with.” He turned then, and his eyes 
twinkled. “I got a girl yore age.” 

I knew what to say. “I'll teach he: 
then for my board.” 

“We was aimin’ for her to take,” he 
answered. “We got pertaters and pea- 
nuts extry.” 

“Well, Father said you have another 
girl. I'll teach her for them.” 

We must have gone a quarter of a 
mile before he answered that. “Her 
name’s Dorcas. Her Ma died when she 
was borned and she ain’t right in the 
haid, She sings funny-like.” He jerked 
impatiently on the reins and squinted 
at the blinding sun. “If them horses 
git a-movin’ we'll git thar “bout sun- 
down.” 

The road wound on, and the sun 
dipped lower. Jake had said right. The 
wagon topped the rise of Granite Hill 
as the last red and gold ribbons streaked 
behind the hickory grove. A great field 


of cotton stretched on either side of 
the road, and upon the side of the next 
hill was a small white house. 

Jake pointed a gnarled finger at the 
fields of curved green rows. “Thet’s my 
ground,” he said. “My Pa give it to me 
when I was eleven y’ar old.” 

The clean brown smell of fresh earth 
was in the air. 

“It smells good,” I said. 

He looked over the new-turned fur- 
rows, and pulled out his snuffbox. “Hit 
was a day like this’n the first time I 
ever plowed thet ground. Pa’s home- 
stead was over thet hill yonder afore he 
went to Mount Horeb. He hitched up 
the team and said, “This field’s yorn, 
Jake, soon’s ye larn to plow it.’” 

He stopped, and I felt that he 
wanted me to say something. “You 
must have been proud, Mr. Granther.” 

He chuckled. “I was skeered. Skeered 
plumb holler, I kin tell ye.” He 
chuckled again. “Pa’d planted corn that 
spring, and them little green shoots was 
no taller’n my elbow. They kept a-whis- 
perin’ as plain like. ‘Don’t git thet iron 
tooth too clost my roots,’ they said. 
‘Don’t you let it git too clost.’” 

His face became grave, and his hand 
still held the unopened snuffbox. “Some- 
times I wisht I could remember the 
feelin’ I got thet mornin’ when Pa 
walked down thet road and left me thar 
all by myself. Everybody ought to re- 
member the feelin’ they git the first 
time they start workin’ their own 
ground.” He shook his head. “I git 
thinkin’ most back thar sometimes, and 
then, Piff! Hit goes through. Like lean- 
in’ on a fence post and it ain't thar. 
Then I git to thinkin’ maybe thar 
warn’t no beginnin’. Maybe I was born 
in plowin’.” 

I wanted to say something, but then 
I saw the other white building that | 
hadn’t seen before. 

“That looks like a church,” I said. 

Jake nodded. “Reckon thar'll be 
quite a meetin’ thar tonight, too. Folks 
thought you might play the orgin fer 
em. 


MARY MEDEARIS 
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University in 1940, Mary Medearis 
won the Seventh Annual Short Story 
Contest conducted by Story Maga- 
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Arkansas, the eldest daughter of a 
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SHORT sTrory & Feb 


Something inside me turned sicken- 
ingly. Oh, not so soon! Let me wait 
right here until tomorrow! But the 
wagon rumbled on, past the church, ; 
past the field, and up the road to the 
house on the hill. 

We walked down the hill after sup- 
per. Gert, who was my age, and Dorkie, 


—_—— 











the queer one, were with us this time. § votu 
It was dark, with white scaly clouds § ~ 
in a still sky. 
“Mackerel sky,” Jake said. “Rain to- 2 
morror.” | 
We walked down the road, past the 
field, and up the path to the white- Si 
washed, one-room church house. A 
wagon was drawn up by the well. Dur 
“Hit’s them Bascoms,” Gert said dis- wn | 
dainfully. “They're allus fust come.” m.p.h. 
The Bascoms sat in a long row on the § compa 
second bench from the front. They had § The p 
lit the four wall lamps, and a dim yel- § supply 
low light filled the square church room. clumsy 
Heavy green curtains had been pulled Whi 
in front of the pulpit to make the room § Hightni 
into a meeting house. se e 
Jake strode up the aisle. “Miz Bas- pote 
com, meet Big Doc’s gal.” Mrs. Bascom § ,. did 
smiled carefully, and Mr. Bascom § design, 
leaned over the bench to shake my § streaml 
_ hand in a horny grip. “Pleased to méet- § The 
cha, Teacher.” The four little Bascoms § big sh: 
stared as one great solemn eye. speed. 
Granny Bascom leaned her hands on § 0k 
her cane and said doubtfully. “She ood - 
hain’t so big.” a 
Thet’s cause she don’t eat nothin’,” § p)des. 
Gert explained loudly. “Shoulda’ seen The : 
her at supper. Two biscuits and a spoon- § verts 1 
in’ of grease beans. She won't git no § then int 
man thet’a way.” They all laughed, and Bis ever. 
Gert smiled archly in her wisdom. wings | 
I went up to the organ. It stood shiny § *" airfc 
and new against the thick green cur- — 
tains, the lid thrown back waiting for World * 
me. I sat on the bench and pressed my B whose | 
fingers down on the cold white keys. B fixed bl. 
There was no sound. The four little § propelle 





Bascoms giggled in whispers. “Teacher 
fergot to pump it.” My feet fumbled for 
the long flat pedals, and I pumped them 
with all my might. A great roaring 
chord swelled out and echoed back in 
overtones from the walls. Another 
chord, softer this time, to swallow the 
shakiness in my hands, and then a 
melody. Any melody. Anything to start 
thinking in. 

In a moment I felt safer; wrapped 
around in the music from the “looking 
over” that had already begun. I played 
carefully; nothing too far away from 
these people, nothing condescending} 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song”; “T 
Lost Chord.” The vlantation songs, @ 
hymn or so. 

I turned around. “What's youl 
favorite, Granny Bascom?” 

Her rheumy eyes were misty. “The Al Hell 
Old Rugged Cross,” thank’ee kindly."¥jNavy B, 

(Continued on page 29) to deter 
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Pitch Defermines the Bite 


SOME NEW ANGLES ON PROPELLERS 


During World War I, a pur- 
suit job which clocked 113 
m.p.h. was considered “fast 
company” by any fighter pilot. 
The power plant was an engine 
supplying only 130 h.p. to a 
clumsy wooden prop. 

What has made possible the 
lightning speed of today’s pur- 
suits and fighter-bombers? More 
horsepower under the engine 
cowling had a lot to do with it, 
as did improved aerodynamic 
design, which brought real 
streamlining. 

The propeller comes in for a 
big share of credit for higher 
speed. The lowly prop which 
took two strong men to spin 
over in 1918, has become a 
delicate thing of fine precision. 
It will turn if you blow on the 
blades. 

The propeller of a plane con- 
verts engine power into thrust, 
then into speed. In flying, speed 
is everything. Without it, the 
wings lose their ability to act as 
an airfoil, at the same time los- 
ing their “lift.” 

The Spads and Fokkers of 
World War I had wooden props 
whose blades were carved to a 
fixed blade angle. A fixed pitch 


propeller is one whose blades 





cannot be turned in the hub. 
The blades of a variable pitch 
propeller can be turned so that 
they “bite” into the air at differ- 
ent angles. 

Changing from wooden to 
metal props was not enough. In 
1928 Curtiss manufactured its 
electric propeller, a two-blade 
affair which not only provided 
“thrust” but maintained the con- 
stant speed of the engines. 

With larger power-plants, 
three-bladed props came into 
use. These are mostly found on 
engines of 700 to 1700 hp. 
Above 1500 h.p. three-bladed 
props are a “must.” Where the 
diameter of the blade must be 
kept down, a fourth blade is 
added. 

For still higher-powered en- 
gines, Curtiss developed a dual 
rotation propeller, the first to 
fly in America. It consists of 
two fully controllable three- 
blade props operating in oppo- 
site directions, one behind the 
other, on the same hub. 

The new propellers are no 
longer fixed pitch types. Their 
pitch angle (the angle at which 
the blades hit the air) can be 
changed for varying flight con- 
ditions. 
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Al Heller, test pilot, points to new “Thrust Meter” on a 
Navy Buffalo fighter. The new “Thrust Meter” is designed 
to determine the available h.p. of an engine during tests. 








Mustang P-51B (North American Aviation). Photo from Army Air Forces. 





New Mustang Rides Herd on Nazis 


A new long-range fighter 
plane has appeared in the flak- 
riddled skies over Europe. It is 
an improved version of the P-51 
Mustang, with a speed topping 
400 m.p.h. It has an increased 
service ceiling, well over 30,000 
feet. Most important, as an es- 
cort fighter the plane is capable 
of flying long distances. 

The new Mustang, the P-51B, 
is powered with a Rolls-Royce 
Merline engine. Built by Pack- 
ard the engine is liquid cooled 
and in-line, developing 1,500 
horsepower. 

The P-51B has put on weight. 
It is 9,500 pounds heavier than 
the early versions. 


The new Mustang carries 
four .50-calibre machine guns, 
mounted two in each wing. For 
a last-round wallop she carries 
a 1000-pound bomb. That 
means business in anybody’s 
language! 

The Mustang P-51B can be 
used either as an escort fighter 
or as a fighter bomber. The 
plane’s value as a fighter de- 
signed to escort heavy bombers 
over enemy territory was re- 
cently seen. In one of the hot- 
test air battles ever to take 
place over Germany, the new 
Mustangs took part in a “scram- 
ble” 400 miles from their own 
bases! 








LANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


U. S. Naval Aviation employs 
six deep sea divers at Eglin 
Field, Florida. Their job is to 
retrieve torpedos after they 
have been dropped in practice 
runs by the torpedo squadrens. 

* * & 

The old “Tin Goose” flies on. 
Ninety of the more than 200 
Ford Tri-Motors built between 
1926 and 1933 are still in use, 
and really giving service. Some 
of them are flying in South 
America, -others in Central 
America and Alaska. 

* * * 

Members of the Army Air 
Forces stationed at Mullet Key, 
Florida, are there to get 
bombed! The 3-mile-long strip 





of sand that is Mullet Key is 
80 miles off Tampa, and is 
used as a bombardment and 
strafing range. The personnel 
stationed there report scores, 
repair the targets and operate 
the radio. So far nobody has 
been hit, but they admit that 
some of the bombers get “pretty 
wild.” 
* * * 

Steam may come back yet as 
a motive power for airplanes. 
Louis Trosky of Chicago has 
invented a steam engine which, 
he claims, can fly a plane at 650 
miles an hour, permit it to take 
off in one third the distance of 
a gasoline-engined plane. 

* * xk 

The flying boat Mars has en- 
tered Navy service with a bang. 
The huge plane flew non-stop 
from California to Hawaii, car- 
ried a crew of fifteen and a 
record cargo of almost seven 
tons. 





Strictly Business 


«M™OTTA date for the Leap Year 
dance at Club Victory, Penny?” 
Bev Murray asked, standing before the 
mirror in the girls’ locker room. 
“No — not yet.” 


“Gosh, haven’t you heard there’s a 


manpower shortage?” Bev exclaimed 
and then laughed. “Or maybe you're 
planning to go stag. It certainly would 
be easier on,the pocketbook. These boys 
expect you to pay for tickets, transpor- 
tation, and food. Who said that girls 
are gold-diggers!” 

Phyllis Croft squeezed in close to 
Bev and smoothed her pompadour. 
“Nick insists that I take him in a taxi! 
I told him —” she stopped short, as if 
she had just realized Penny was present 
“Coming, Bev?” she asked hurriedly. 

“Okay, back to the salt mines! See 
ya, Penny,” Bev said on the way out. 

Penny glared at herself in the mir- 
ror, So Phyl was taking Nick to the 
dance! Of course, it had been wish- 
ful thinking, but she had counted on 
dating him herself. For a moment she 
censidered asking him, anyhow. As a 
gesture, it would show that she was will- 
ing to be—friendly again, but no, 
she couldn’t face the chagrin of receiv- 
ing a negative answer. 

The bell rang and she hurried to 
study hall. Nick was already at his desk 
and Penny went out of her way in order 
to say hello, in passing. But just as she 
reached his desk, Nick turned to say 
something to Ike Klein. 

Heck! Penny opened her math book 
and stared blindly at the assignment. 
How could she start a conversation, if 
Nick was always looking the other way? 
She decided to try once more and, at 
the end of study period, she walked out 
slowly, hoping he would overtake her 
in the corridor. But Sue Briles nabbed 
her just outside the door. 

“Look, Penny, how’s for helping me 
out of a jam?” Sue begged, her voice 
tremulous with excitement. “Will you 
take my place, selling tickets, from 
eight to nine at the Leap Year dance? 
I had a letter from Corky today and his 
furlough begins Friday. We may go to 
the dance but —oh, you know how it 
is — : 

Penny mustered a smile. “I'll be 
glad to, Sue. I was — going stag, any- 
how.” 

“Thanks, Penny. I knew I could de- 
pend on you. Thanks a million!” 

Uh-huh, Just the kind of a girl you 
can depend on— not to have a date, 
Penny thought bitterly. 
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Friday night Penny arrived at Club 
Victory a few minutes before eight. 
Mrs. Muse, the club director, gave her 
the tickets and the money box. Since this 
was a special dance, given by the Cen- 
tral Girls’ Club, no membership cards 
were to be honored. 

“I hope there won’t be any trouble 
tonight,” Mrs. Muse said. “The ‘regu- 
lars’ who come here show a fine spirit, 
but there has been a certain rough 
house element at some of the dances 
lately. Pop bottles have been broken or 
lost —” 

“Oh, I’m sorry. I didn’t know.” 

“You've neglected us, Penny. 
wondered — ” 

Several couples came in the door 
just then and Mrs. Muse went back 
to the office. Penny was kept busy, sell- 
ing tickets, but, after Phyllis and Nick 
arrived, she glanced enviously at the 
dance floor several times. 

About nine o'clock, just as Penny 
was getting ready to hand over the ticket 
box to Jo Jean Latham, four boys barged 
in and asked the price of admission. 

“Twenty-five cents,” Penny replied 
politely, “but this is a Leap Year dance 
and boys aren’t admitted without girl 
escorts.” 

“Sez you!” scofted the leader of the 
group. “According to the dope we got 
any kid in town could come to Club 
Victory. Any that wuz juvenile delin- 
quents,” he added with a nasty laugh. 
“Here!” he plunked down a dollar, 
snatched four tickets, and walked in, 
followed by the others. 

Penny watched them head for the 
bar and game room, then turned to Jo 


Soy ils Gil 
es, 


7) 
/ 


‘ 


I’ve 


Jean with an agonized expression on 
her face. “We'll have to do something.” 

“What’s the trouble?” came a fa- 
miliar voice and Penny wheeled around§ 
to find Nick standing there. She hur- 
riedly explained what had happened. 

“Perhaps it would be better not to 
cause a scene, if they behave them- 
selves,” Nick said. “I'll go in to the bar 
and keep an eye on them. Wanna come 
along?” 

Penny had been so perturbed over the 
gate-crashers that she had forgotten 
she was talking to Nick, but now her 
heart almost bounced into her throat. 
“Y-yes,” she stammered., 


| pew boys were standing at the bar 
and didn’t notice Penny and Nick 
sitting in a nearby booth. When Nick 
asked her what she wanted to drink, 
Penny laughed and said, “Have you 
forgotten? This is a Leap Year dance.’ 

“So I had, but I don’t like the idea 
much. Id rather be king bee!” 

Penny was silent, staring at her hands, 
but when one of the boys at the bar 
laughed raucously, she said, “Mrs. Muse 
says there’s been a rough element at 
some of the dances lately. It worries 
me, because the Youth Council has 
been so swell, letting us have a free 
hand in running our own dances — ” 

Nick nodded. “I’ve wanted to talk to 
you about that, as well as other things. 
He hesitated a moment and then blurted 
out, “I’m sorry I demonstrated such # 
‘possessive attitude,’ as you called i 
that night, Penny. I had no right to as 
you to choose between me and an 


‘other boy you want to date. Could we 


skip it and—and pick up where we 
left off — before that night?” 

Penny smiled. “You mean, renegi 
tiate the contract? I think so. Goodness, 
she added after a moment, “the music} 
stopped. I hope your date —” 

Nick rose. “If she says anything, I! 
tell her this was strictly business. Hov 
about a date tomorrow night to tak 
up some unfinished business?” 

Penny nodded happily. 
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You and Your Job 
By Evelyn Steele 


Vocational Guidance Editor 











Air Corps Enlisted Reserve 


Do you want a pair of Silver Wings? 1 


If you are 17, you may volunteer now 
for the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. 
Your acceptance in the Corps will auto- 
matically make you’ a member of the 
United States Army Air Forces. It will 
be your privilege to wear the handsome 
silver-finish lapel button either with ci- 
vilian dress or with the Civil Air Patrol 
uniform. Your silver wings will insure 
for you future traning as an Aviation 
Cadet with the Army Air Forces. That 
is, when you are 18, you will be eligible 
to begin your pre-flight training at once. 
Your call to active duty may be post- 
poned to allow you to finish a high 
school or college term, provided the 
postponement does not exceed six 
months after your eighteenth birthday. 

Officially your training as a member 
of the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve will 
begin with the five months’ preparatory 
course in pre-flight training as an Ayia- 
tion Cadet, That is when you will actu- 
ally start your preparation for Air Crew 
service. But you will be able to go ahead 
much faster as an Aviation Cadet if you 
have Civil Air Patrol instruction behind 
you. It is highly recommended that you 
wear your silver wings not on civilian 
dress but on the CAP uniform (regular 
Army uniform). As a member of the 
CAP you will be trained in military 
drill and courtesy, physical education, 
Morse code, aircraft identification, and 
First Aid. Further studies are theory of 
flight, map reading, aircraft engines and 
instruments, crash procedure. 

Although the CAP stresses ground 
training, this training combined with oc- 
casional rides in Army planes will give 
you the opportunity to start as an Avia- 
tion Cadet with enough fundamental 
knowledge of aviation to be “at home” 
in the air. You will have the self-as- 
surance that you know where you are 
going. Enrollment now in the Air Corps 
Enlisted Reserve will give you that 
same assurance. 

If you want to be sure of getting 
future training as an Aviation Cadet 
with the U. S. Army Air Forces, volun- 
teer for the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. 
If you want to begin that training with 
a “head start” join the CAP. Inquire 
at your local CAP headquarters or at 
your State Wing Command for further 
information about the CAP. Write to 
The Adjutant General of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. for the booklet en- 
titled, Aviation Cadet Training for the 
Army Air Forces. 
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We are what we eat! Among the right foods, son—the 
foods recommended by Uncle Sam—isa whole grain cereal 
like Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% Whole Wheat in the 
form of crisp, toasted biscuits...that bring you health- 
building minerals such as iron and phosphorus. It’s also a 
good source of the energy-building Vitamin B, as nature 
provides it. And that good, nut-like taste is one you'll like! 


NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT is a t 
whole grain cereal 


38 
U. S$. Food Authorities. 





e 
Delicious as it 


comes from the package — } 


with milk or cream 




















BAKED BY NABISCO ... NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











VENUS 


ON A 
PENCIL 


Whans 
CASH 
PRIZES 


for your 
skill in 
drawing 


Hurry NOW! Send in 
your drawings in 
pencil .. . and you 
can still win one of 
16 cash prizes of- 
fered by Venus 
Drawing Pencils in 
Scholastic’s 20th 
Annual Awards 
contest. 

Let Venus Draw- 
ing pencils help 
you to win. Re- 
member they’re 
used by more 
artists, archi- 
tects, drafts- 
men and en- 
gineers_ than 

any other 


i Getthecomplete 
Awards Rules 
booklet from 
your art teacher 
...or write Scho- 

lastic Magazine 
for full details. 


But 
Do it Now! 
and 


GOO 
LUCK 








from 


PENCILS 


oe PENCIL CO., NEW — 








“i (Tops, don’t miss) 


THE SONG OF BERNA- 
DETTE. (20th Century-Fox. 
Directed by Henry King. 
Produced by William 
Perlberg.) 


HE EDITORS award the Blue Rib- 

bon for February to 20th Century- 
Fox for their simple and forceful pro- 
duction of Franz Werfel’s novel, The 
Song of Bernadette. Without prejudice 
or furbelows, it tells of the events that 
led to the founding of the shrine at 
Lourdes, France, and of Bernadette 
Soubirous, who was born a peasant girl 
and died a saint. 

Bernadette was born during the 19th 
century in Lourdes. She was a frail 
child, often ill with asthma. She was 
considered stupid by her teachers. Yet 
a strange thing happened to her which 
was to set her aside from everyone she 
knew. 

Masabielle was a noisome dump- 
ing grountl just outside Lourdes. No 
one would have associated it with mir- 
acles, yet a vision of a “beautiful lady” 
appeared there to Bernadette. The vis- 
ion asked the girl to make a regular 
pilgrimage to Massabielle for 15 days, 
and added, “I cannot promise to make 
you happy in this world — only in the 
next.” 

When Bernadette reported her vis- 
ion, the town went into a state of up- 
roar. The town officials felt that such 
an exhibition of “superstition” would 
give Lourdes a bad name. They did 
their best to have the girl committed to 
an insane asylum. However, it was ob- 
vious to every authority they called in 
that the girl was not insane, but almost 
painfully sincere. 


ad ad al 


“i (Worthwhile) 


(So-so) 


The dean of the local church 
(Charles Bickford) disapproved of 
Bernadette almost as much as did the 
town officials — but for different rea- 
sons. He tried to fight her faith with 
ridicule, and ordered her to produce a 
miracle. Bernadette did so—she dis- 
covered a healing spring. 

A shrine was built around the spring 
after.its waters had cured a dying child 
and given a blind man back his sight. 
The ailing came from far and wide to 
seek health at Lourdes. 

The dean feared the effect of such 
fame on Bernadette. Upon his advice 
she entered a convent. She found little 
peace there, however, for the scepticism 
and suspicion of many of the church 
authorities persisted. And there Berna- 
dette died of a slow and painful disease. 
She refused treatment at Lourdes, say- 
ing, “It is not for me.” 

Jennifer Jones, a film newcomer, is 
thoroughly believable as Bernadette. 
The cast is large and excellent. You are 
likely to forget their real names, but 
not their performances. 











Above: Bernadette (Jennifer Jones) tells her mother (Anne Revere) of her 
vision. Below: Bernadette is surrounded at Massabielle by an eager crowd. 


The Editors’ Blue 
Ribbon Award for 
the oufstanding 
- picture of February goes 
to 20th Century-Fox 
for their production 
The Song of Bernadette. 
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Mr. Dodds Goes to Town 


International News photo 


Gil Dodds whipping Les MacMitchell 
at Madison Square Garden in 1942. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
New York, 1989—16,000 track fans are 
raising the roof. They’re watching Don 
Lash and Greg Rice burning up the 
track in the two-mile race. 

A whole lap behind is a stocky tel- 
low in glasses — an unknown from Ohio. 
Rice passes him. Then Lash makes his 
bid. But the unknown, blind with fa- 
tigue, staggers — right into Lash! 

Lash stumbles, his stride broken, the 
race as good as over. The unknown 
walks off the track with head low. He 
has ruined a great race. 

That was the dismal debut of Gil 
Dodds, the knobby-muscled minister 
who started the 1944 track season hailed 
as the greatest mile runner in America! 
His story outwows Superman’s. After 
all, Superman was born with a silver 
track shoe in his mouth. Gil had to 
slave to become a champion. 

Gil Dodds was born in Kansas, the 
son of a roving midwestern minister. 
He didn’t show much genius at picking 
‘em up and laying em down until he 
was 13. By this time, he was living in 
Falls City, Nebraska. 

One day in a playful mood, he tossed 
a pebble at a car. The driver turned 
out to be Lloyd Hahn, one-time holder 
of five world track records. Gil ran a 
good race, but he lost. Hahn caught 
up with him and nailed him with a 
swift kick. That was the beginning of a 
life-long friendship. 

Gil caught track-fever from his new 
friend. When he entered Ashland Col- 
lege (Ohio) to study religion, Hahn 
sent him running hints by mail. Gil’s 
first crack at the big time came in his 
sophomore year, when he was invited 
to race Rice and Lash in New York. 


As you know, he was a total flop. 

He won his first major triumph the 
following year in the national collegi- 
ate four-mile run. After graduating 
from Ashland, Gil enrolled at the Gor- 
don Seminary in Boston. At Hahn’s sug- 
gestion, he put himself under Lloyd’s 
old coach, Jack Ryder, of the Boston 
Athletic Association. 

Then came the big moment in Gil’s 
life. He was invited back to the Garden 
to race the great Greg Rice at two miles. 
Gil ran so fast he forced Rice to a new 
record, , 

Three weeks later, Gil was matching 
strides with Les MacMitchell, the sen- 
sation who had won 1 straight mile 
races. This was Gil’s first attempt at a 


y 14 


mile. He beat MacMitchell by two 
yards. 

Galloping Gil then went on to be- 
come America’s greatest miler. Last 
month he won the James E. Sullivan 
Memorial Trophy, which is awarded 
every year to our No. 1 amateur athlete. 

A modest winner and a gracious loser, 
Gil is now a full-fledged minister. He 
is 26 years old, 5 feet 9, and has been 
married for six years, He is very strict 
about keeping in condition. He neither 
smokes nor drinks and never runs on 
Sundays. Before moving to Boston, he 
used to go to bed at 9:30. Big-city life 
changed him; he now retires at 10. 

— HERMAN MasiIN 
Sports Editor 
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THERE’S STILL TIME 
TOWIN two PRIZES! 


The drawing above—winner of Ist 
Prize in Costume Design, Party 
Dress Division, in the 19th Annual 
Scholastic Awards—was done on 
No. 65 Strathmore Drawing Board. 
It is not only an example of good 
costume design, but a demonstra- 
tion that in costume design, as in 
all drawing, “paper is part of the 
picture”—part of every line, every 
tone, every highlight. 


If you are determined to do your 
best work, remember you can draw 
easier, faster, better, on Strathmore. 
Get acquainted now with the in- 
teresting surface textures of Strath- 
more Artist Papers and Boards. 
Write for copy of free sample book. 


‘PAPER IS PART 


You still have time, not only te 

enter a drawing for any of the 

Scholastic Awards, but to make that 

drawing a double winner by doing it 

on Strathmore Paper. For if your . 
drawing is done on Strathmore, and 

it wins a Scholastic Award, you will 

be given an additional prize by the 

Strathmore Paper Company. 


Remember, Strathmore Awards are 
not a special contest; they offer 
additional awards as follows: 


1st Prizes—$15 
for the winners of any of the Ist prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prizes— $10 
for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 
3rd Prizes—$5 
for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 
4th Prizes 
for the winners of any honorable 
mention whose work was done on 
Strathmore, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


OF THE PICTURE 


Strathmore 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





CALLING ALL ART ENTRIES 


For the 29 Regionals and the National 
Exhibition at Carnegie Institute 


Your fingers will have to fly putting last-minute touches on 
your entries, if you live in a region where there will be a Scholastic 
Art Exhibition. Seven of these regions have already received their 
entries, but twenty-two are THIS WEEK and during the next two 
weeks accepting entries from all the high schools in their areas. 
See our January 17th issue for a list of all the Regional exhibition 
dates. Gold Achievement Keys and Certificates of Merit will be 
awarded in the Regionals. Regional prize-winning entries will be 
sent to Pittsburgh by co-sponsors. 


NATIONAL PRIZES—$5,680 in War Bonds, Stamps and Cash 
50 Scholarships to Leading Art Schools 


If you live in a territory where there is no regional exhibition, 
you can still enter the Art Awards by sending your entries directly 
to Pittsburgh on or before March 25th. Address them to: SCHO- 
LASTIC ART AWARDS, Box 7380, Oakland Post Office, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Enter any or ALL of the 15 Classifications—Oils, Water Col- 
ors, Pen and Ink, Pencil Drawing, Prints, Design for Fabrics, 
Costume Design, Fashion Illustration, Posters, Sculpture and Cer- 
amics, Textile Decoration, Handicraft, Needlework and Weaving, 
Mechanical Drawing and Design, and Photography. ” 


There is still time to send for a National Rules Booklet to: 
Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Enter the HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS NOW 


and win a prize...gift...scholarship. 





Me HIGGINS wi co. ie. 


ASK ABOUT THE “a 971 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N.‘Y., U.S.A 
NEW CARTOONING DIVISION 
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THIS BOOK TELLS 
YOU HOW TO 
DECORATE YOUR 
WARDROBE WITH 
COLOR! 


Guts, wouldn’t you like to have a wardrobe 
that’s distinctive and different, something you 
could not buy at the stores? A lovely scarf deco- 
rated with your own design, a blouse with your 
own monogram, even a formal with a big, 
brightly colored flower splashed across the skirt? 

It’s fun to use PRANG TEXTILE COLORS, and 
so easy! They are washable, dry-cleanable and 
will not fade. 

Send today for the book Do It Yourself that gives 
you dozens and dozens of ideas and suggested de- 
signs, and tells you how to make your wardrobe, 
draperies and even household linens glow with 
color, Just mail the coupon and 25c and your copy 
will be forwarded immediately. 


ee a : PRANG 
4 ' TEXTILE 
COLORS 

A complete 

kit with 8 

jars of colors 

and = mixing 

mediums, 

everything 

you need, 

only $2.00 

postpaid. 

Send for it 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, 

Dept. 82 Sandusky, Ohio 

Please send me “Do It Yourself.” | enclose 25c. 
Name 
Address 

















Big Doc’s Girl 
(Continued) 


She hummed it in a quaver as I played 
it. 

“And yours, Mrs. Bascom?” 

““The Jericho Road,’ maybe.” 

“I don’t know that one. Is there 
music?” 

Jeptha, Tom Johnson’s young ‘un, 
had come in. He propped a hymn book 
on the scrolled rack in front of me, and 
held a lamp by my left shoulder to 


light the pages of notes. I heard Granny 


Bascom humming again. 

“Sing, Jeptha, you and Gert. Let’s 
all sing.” Jeptha and Gert started with 
me, and the four little Bascoms burst 
out in the middle of the second line. 

It was when we reached the last 
verse that I became conscious of other 
voices than the Granthers and the Bas- 
coms in the singing back of me. I heard 
a horse neigh in the woods; a wagon 
creak up to the well. We finished the 
hymn, and a strange voice called out, 
“Sweet Hour of Prayer.” I was glad 
that I knew that one without music. 

Under the voices was the sound of 
more wagons in the yard, and coughing 
motors of rattling trucks. Footsteps 
clumped up the three plank steps and 
down the bare boards of the aisle. Long, 
heavy boot strides, and short lighter 
steps. Jeptha turned the pages for an- 
other hymn and whispers came from 
the front row. 

“How you payin’ Teacher?” 

“Perserves. I done canned thirty-six 
quarts. How’re you?” 

“I got money.” 

Incredulous whispers swooped down 
like bees. 

“Where'd you git it?” 

“I chopped cotton,” defiantly. “Pa 
said I could spend it fer anything. 
Look! I got blood blisters.” 

I played quickly; quickly to drown 
something that seemed to cry out. My 
fingers wouldn't stop now. The music 
rolled on; the rhythm grew broader as 
more voices came in with more foot- 
steps. Jake Granther sang mightily, his 
heavy boots beating time on the bare 
planked floor. Dorkie, the queer one, 
stood against the side of the bench at 
first, her strange high voice weaving a 
silver thread in the heavy-woven voices 
from the benches. Soon her head leaned 
full against my shoulders, but it was 
vaguely comfortable to play that way. 

The words of the song, “And Isaiah 
said, ‘Ho, all ye that thirsteth, Come ye 
to the waters—’” These people sang 
for music as they sang for rain. Jake 
Granther had said that six had planned 
to take lessons, but the room was full 
of children’s voices. What would they 
get? I would ask the minister if I could 





Junior and Senior ~ 
High School Students , 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

| Hurry and get your entries in for I 

j the Needlework and Weaving Di- | 

j vision of Scholastic Awards for | 
1943-44! The Spool Cotton Com-*} 

i pany ... leaders in the needlecraft | 

arts... are offering the following 
awards: 


Mn cs es es ee ee ee ee ee ee 


~ $375 in Cash Prizes’ 


For the best examples of each of the follow- 

ing needle arts: 

1. Crochet or Knitting: First Prize, $25; 
Second Prize, $15; Third Prize, $10. 

2. Embroidery, Appliqué, or Needlepoint: 
First Prize, $25; Second Prize, $15; Third 

, $10. c 

3. Weaving: First Prize, $25; Second Prize, 
$15; Third Prize, $10. 

In addition: 5 Honorable Mentions at $2.50 

each in each classification. 

Write for full details. Address Needlework 

and Weaving Division of Scholastic Awards, 

220 East 42nd Street, New York (17), N. Y. 


J. & P. COATS + CLARK’S kD 


CROWN ZIPPERS 


each... . Use Coupon! 
© SPECIAL OFFER: With your order of 5 or 
| more of the listed books, we will send 
" you FREE a beautiful Brochure of 12 
exclusive hats never before published. 
Educational Bureau 
The Spool Cotton Co., 54 Clark St., 
| Dept. 446, Newark 4, New Jersey 
Please send me the following five books 
1 ~at 10 cents each; and also the Free Hat 
Brochure: 
0 “The Learn How Book,” Noa. 170 
I 0) “Hats, Bags and Accessories,” No. 200 
O “Doilies,” No. 201 
O “Gifts You Can Sew,” No. S-11 
} 0 “Women’s Sweaters,” No. 189 


F Name. 
I Address 
I City State 


— ee eee eee ee ee ee ee 





(please print) 
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FOR PERFECT FOCUS 
day and night! 


we LVF 


ILD pAA 


Let this Kalart combination help you win a 
prize! With these two products you can be 
sure of perfect focus by day and by night. 


BY DAY—use the Kalart Deluxe “E-1” Range 
Finder. This model incorporates many new 
features in line with post-war planning. 


BY NIGHT—or under adverse light condi- 
tions—use the Kalart Focuspot in i 
tion with the “E-1” Range Finder. Focuspot 
throws twe light beams through Range 
Finder. These beams, superimposed on the 


subject, put picture in sharp focus. 





Write for literature describing these Kalart 
precision products. 


THE KALART COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 92 Stamford, Conn. 


KALART 








have a meeting every Tuesday night. 
A singing meeting. I would take no pay 
for that. They could call it a Singing 
Practice, if they wanted to, and sing 
all their hymns and folk songs. I could 
teach them songs that I knew. Perhaps 
the one that Father loved to sing on 
cold winter evenings. “Jaybird sitting 
on a crooked limb, I cocked my gun 
and I shot at him, Said he, “Young man, 
don’t you do thet agin’,” Yip Yi, Yip Ti 
yi, Eat pa’ched corn and sit by the 
fire.” Yes, they would like that one. 

“Play. two-hunderd-six, Teacher. We 
got a quartet fer it.” The four little 
Bascoms stood by the side of the organ 
and opened their mouths like sparrows. 
“Just like a tree-ee, that’s planted by 
the wa-ters—” they sang. 

Dorcas sat on the bench by my right 
arm now. Her queer-shaped hands 
were on the keys an octave above mine, 
and her fingers followed the pattern 
that mine were making. 

“Can you play, Dorkie?” 

“She picks ‘em out,” Jeptha answered 
by my ear. “I heerd her after preachin’ 
last Sunday.” 

“Will you play this, Dorkie, and let 
me rest a while?” She didn’t look up. I 
slid down the bench, and she put her 
hands where mine had been. Not a 
break in the rhythm. The four voices 
sang on. Nothing had changed. 

A strange, prickling feeling crept 
over me. Somewhere, sometime, this 
had all happened before. The room, the 
music, the twisted hands —it was hap- 
pening ahead of me. Part of my dream, 
perhaps. 

In a blinding flash I saw it again. It 
wasn’t the dream. I was looking down 
from between banister posts. It was 
Mother at the piano, playing on and 
on, and behind a chair was a cowering 
little boy with vacant eyes. The room 
fills with music and the little boy creeps 
closer until he stands at Mother's elbow. 


keys. “Can you play, Rickie?” That 
furious pounding. 

“This is horses!” he shrieks. “Some- 
one hurt them.” 

Mother reaches down and holds his 
hands tightly in hers. “It’s over now.” 
That deafening silence and the stillness 
of the small figure. “It’s over, Rickie.” 

“My name’s Dorkie.” 

I looked down. I was standing by 
the bench, and my hands gripped 
Dorkie’s until the knuckles were white. 
The room was still. The singing had 
stopped, and that voice in the silence 
was mine. 

I knew what came next. I turned. “I 
want to teach you a song that I know. 
A song that Big Doc used to sing.” The 
rows of faces smiled; brown, weather- 
beaten faces, small eager faces, old, 





Attention! Contestants: 
THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 
—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
—to shape your pro- 

fessional art career. 


A simplified 
step-by-step 
guide to Water 
Color Painting 
—covers all 
aspects 


$400 & Y i 


helpful books for : = 
almost every contest division 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
PENCIL DRAWING 
OIL PAINTING 
SIMPLIFIED DRAWING 
SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY 
DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION 
and many others—write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or 
department store, or direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.50 
$1.00 
$1.00 





156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Suddenly his hands crash down on the|” 


Have You a 


PARTY-GOING SKIN 


Party clothes...dates...can you enjoy them 
with your complexion out of key from a siege 
of surface pimples? Worrying is useless; be- 
ing ashamed foolish; picking at them is dan- 
gerous! 

Why not take the quick, positive POSLAM 
way to skin improvement? You merely apply 
under make-up or overnight — then SEE re- 
sults. Poslam’s six active ingredients, in a 
soothing, air-excluding base, quickly help 
peal off the outer “pimple layer,” reduce 
angry redness. Don’t mistake Poslam for a 
cosmetic. It’s a medicated formula many doc- 
tors have used for 37 years. CONCEN- 
TRATED for fast action, backed by money- 
back guarantee. We call it “the ointment 
without disappointment.” 50¢, druggists. 
FREE SAMPLE. Send postcard. Poslam, 
Dept.9-B, 254 W.54St., New York 19, N.Y. 


MEDICATED 


POSLAN 


OINTMENT 





DID YOU use the coupon 
on the Back Cover of 
the February 7-12, 1944, 
issue of this magazine 








wrinkled faces. “I want the men on this 


eal FREE CATALOG Varcd Reg ph 
spay Finest quality. Over 200 artistic designe. Write er 
See VW 











385888 


Within this assortment of 
5 styles ny 7 sizes you can 


¢ ri for 
por gh tp se or 
drawing job.. Their use will 
save much time and effort. 
The C6 offers new thrillsin 
= for script letters 
and fine line work . 

Send a3¢ stamp for sample lesson chart on pen lettering: 


HUNT PEN CO.“RS"" 








Tunas can be no 
greater joy for our fighting men than 
the pictured scenes of the things he is 
fighting for . . . from the candles on 
the dining table, lighted to speed his 
return, to all the familiar memories of 
the country he calls home . . . Send 
him Pictures. 


Buy War Bonds 
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side of the aisle and the women on the 
other.” 

There was a scrambling for seats. The 
four little Bascoms tumbled over each 
other and shrilled excitedly, Granny 
Bascom picked up her cane and hob- 
bled across the aisle. 

Jake Granther stood in the doorway. 
His hands were in his pockets and his 
eyes watched the crowding people. I 
wanted him to look at me. I wanted to 
cry out, “Look, Jake Granther! Look 
what’s happened! I’m teaching! I’ve al- 
ways known how to teach. Remember 
what you said to me this afternoon? 
You said, ‘Everybody ought to remem- 
ber the feeling they get the first time 
they start plowing their own ground.’ 
I want to remember this feeling all my 
life. It began just a moment ago. It be- 
gan with Dorkie’s head on my shoul- 
ders. No! No, it was Dorkie’s hands on 
the keys of the organ.” Strange, 
twisted hands — Rickie’s hard pounding 
from a hurt heart —eyes behind the 
banisters, and another little girl riding 
down the road on a horse named 
Penny — it twists far, far back —I can’t 
touch it any longer. “It’s too far back, 
Jake, and I’m too tired to find it now. 
Later I'll think back —” 

Dorkie’s eyes were big and black in 
front of me. I put my hands on the 
keys again. “Listen, Dorkie. Listen 
closely. Watch my hands and pick this 


out. ‘Jaybird sitting on a crooked limb, | 


>» 
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I cocked my gun and I shot at him — 


Reprinted from Big Doc’s Girl by per- 
mission of the author and of the publishers, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


From the Moron Joke-Book 


“Did you hear about the little moron 
who put fleas in the bus so that every- 
one could have a buggy ride?” 








Your career in art 


05 


can start 


March 25th is a date worth remem- 
bering mow—for you may remember 
it for years to come as the beginning 
of your career in art. It is the “dead- 
line” for entries in America’s most 
widely recognized att competition for 
high school students— 


THE M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Priges 
Ast-5Q0 Qnd-825 3rd-415 


Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


Year after year these awards have 
been a stepping stone to an art career 
for both boys and girls. They now 
offer you that opportunity. Don’t 
miss it! 


Start your painting now—and paint 
to win. Be sure of doing your best 
work by using the best material. To 
experienced painters this means 
Grumbacher “Pre-tested” Oil Colors. 
These colors are tested in actual use 
to ensure the quality leading artists 
rely upon. Ask your dealer now for 
Grumbacher oils, brushes and canvas 
panel No. 633—the first step to a 
good painting. 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 W. 34th Street, New York 


For Everyone fe) The Outstanding 


mattwat 











18 PRIZES 


are offered by the 
MR. PEANUT 


= 


AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You can win one! 


“Good. Pretunes” 


This 56-page book- 

let is published by 

Argus to help solve e 

the problems of = Qu” 

exposures, lens, > we 

films, etc. Get your | 

copy by sending 
to Argus, Ann 

Arbor, Michigan. 

Dept. Y. 








See last week’s issue 
(Feb. 7th) for details! 
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From PM. Copyright 1944 by Field Publications 


“I want something that won’t 
result in complications.” 





BACK THE ATTACK! 
BUY WAR STAMPS! 














AGILI Ty 


One of the first things the Army seeks to develop 
in a soldier is agility. And that is where sports- 


minded, athletic America has an advantage over. 


many nations. ‘Thousands of boys who acquired 
agility in track and other sports are developing 
quickly into the kind of soldiers who can “take 
the hurdles” for America—and who will be on 


hand to help Uncle Sam “break the tape” first! 


* 
“MR. PEANUT” is doing his share to develop 
stamina, strength and agility in America. For 
Planters Peanuts are not only good to eat, they 
are good for you—rich in the vitamins everyone 
needs today to speed Victory on the home front. 











BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
5e Planters Bags or l5c and two 5c Planters 
Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 








